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MacArthur returns 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur climaxed 
his spectacular return to the United States by appear- 
ing April 19 before a joint meeting of the Congress. 
During his enthusiastic receptions in Honolulu and 
San Francisco he was the national hero returning in 
triumph from the wars. His disclaimer in San Fran- 
cisco of any political ambitions inspired in some the 
hope that he would not use his congressional recep- 
tion to resume his war with the Administration. On 
the rostrum of the House Chambers, the General 
launched, however, into a vigorous defense of his own 
military and political policies. In an eloquent address, 
he denied that he ever considered committing U. S. 
ground forces in a war with China, but confirmed re- 
ports that he had asked permission to bomb enemy 
installations in Manchuria, impose a blockade on the 
Chinese mainland, lift the restrictions against the 
Nationalist forces on Formosa, providing them with 
“logistical help” to invade the mainland. Unless these 
steps were taken, and major reinforcements were sent 
to Korea, he was still convinced that nothing better 
than a costly and prolonged stalemate was possible. 
His charge that even the Joint Chiefs of Staff shared 
his views exploded in the House Chambers like an 
improved atomic bomb. Its chairman, General of the 
Army Bradley, had said two days before in a speech 
at Chicago that “if at all possible, Korea should be 
settled on the present battleground.” MacArthur be- 
littled fears that his policy would lead to war with 
Russia, and dismissed Communist China with the re- 
mark that Peiping had already committed its full mili- 
tary potential. Thus the deposed Pacific commander 
threw down his bright yellow gauntlet resoundingly. 
In view of the dangerous divisions in the country, we 
hope the debate it signaled will be conducted, to use 
his phrase, “with neither rancor nor bitterness.” 


Allied reaction 

Here in the United States the immediate effect of 
the President’s dismissal of General MacArthur was 
to deepen already existing divisions and further in- 
flame partisan rivalries. Debate in Congress on the 
General’s ouster reached an almost unprecedented 
degree of acrimony. There were even strident cries 
for Mr. Truman’s impeachment. Abroad, a complete- 
ly opposite reaction occurred. Without exception, 
our European allies received the sensational news 
with ill-disguised relief and even jubilation. In a way 
not sufficiently appreciated over here, the General has 
become identified in their minds with those few U. S. 
extremists who want an immediate showdown with 
Soviet Russia even at the risk of starting World War 
III. As Eisenhower is to them the balanced, prudent 
“peace” General, so MacArthur is the unpredictable 
“war” General. The comments in the Vatican daily 
newspaper, Osservatore Romano, for April 14 may 
or may not reflect the personal opinion of the Holy 
Father. They certainly reflect the dominant mood of 
Western Europe. The Osservatore writer said that the 
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President’s action proclaimed to the world the U.S. 
“desire for peace.” Though conceding that from a 
military standpoint MacArthur’s plan to bomb the 
enemy's Manchurian sanctuary was a “logical deduc- 
tion,” the Osservatore nevertheless applauded the 
White House decision not to follow “a policy that 
presented such a risk for the United States and the 
world.” Not to be confused with appeasement, this 
reaction of the Vatican daily testifies to the unanimous 
conviction of our Atlantic Pact allies that if World 
War III comes, it must come as a last terrible resort. 
In assessing the effects of the President’s action, there- 
fore, the disunity at home, probably temporary, must 
be balanced against the gains abroad. 


“Japanese reaction 


Not since the U.S.S. Missouri steamed into Tokyo 
Bay to accept the Japanese surrender has an event 
aroused such intense feeling in Japan as did the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur. It left the Japanese peo- 
ple, who had identified the General with the occupa- 
tion, bewildered and fearful. MacArthur was the “best 
friend of Japan,” the first to suggest a peace treaty 
which would restore Japan to a position of equality 
in the family of nations. He was the principal pro- 
ponent of armed defense against Communisc aggres- 
sion in Asia. Archbishop Peter Tatsuo Doi expressed 
the feelings of Japan’s Catholic minority: 

General MacArthur gave us complete religious 

liberty and has shown us a practical sympathy in 

our problems. As a result we can now freely con- 
tribute our part in the task of building a sovereign 
peaceful Japan according to Christian principles. 

We will always keep him in our prayers. 

To the Japanese, hard put to understand the apparent 
twists and turns of American and international politics, 
it was natural that General MacArthur’s dismissal] 
should be interpreted as meaning a change in our Jap- 
anese policy. No sooner had the President removed 
MacArthur, however, than John Foster Dulles was on 
his way to Tokyo to convince the Japanese that a 
peace treaty by summer was still the order of the day. 
Japan has heard so much about American determina- 
tion to make the nation an Asiatic bulwark against 
communism that an about-face at this late date could 
mean trouble for the occupation. Fortunately, no signs 
of such a change in U. S. policy are visible. 
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Extend the DP Act deadline 

The present Displaced Persons Act, under which 
some 196,000 persons have found a haven in the U. S. 
(and without dislocating our economy, as chauvinists 
were shouting not long ago), will become inoperative 
on June 30, for visas will not be granted after that 
date. But there are 94,000 DP’s in Europe who already 
have sponsors in the United States ready to guarantee 
them lodging and employment. At the present rate of 
processing not more than 33,000 of them will be 
cleared for the journey to America by June 30. That 
means that some 60,000 will be quite literally within 
sight of the promised land but forbidden to enter be- 
cause of a technicality. The deadline should, then, by 
all means be extended. J. Donald Kingsley, Director 
General of the International Refugee Organization, 
says that there is a “good chance” that the deadline 
will be extended. That chance can be turned into a 
fair certainty if those interested (who isn’t?) in pro- 
viding a human existence for the unfortunate DP’s will 
make their interest known. As a matter of fact, the 
Act ought to be extended for a good long time, for 
the simple reason that there are thousands of DP’s still 
not sponsored whose skills this country needs, particu- 
larly in our defense program. But at least the DP’s 
who have been promised homes and work here ought 
not to be cheated of that promise—nor ought the spon- 
sors be deprived of the opportunity to fulfill their 
charitable desires. 


Maryland’s anti-Red law upheld 

Maryland’s Ober Loyalty Law, requiring an anti- 
subversive affidavit of candidates for State and local 
office, won the last round of a long legal fight when 
the U. S. Supreme Court handed down a decision in its 
favor on April 12. Passed in March, 1950, the law was 
challenged in the Baltimore Circuit Court and was 
held invalid by Judge Joseph Sherbow on August 15. 
The State appealed and on October 12 the Maryland 
Court of Appeals ruled that the law was valid as 
applied to candidates for State and local offices, but 
could not be applied to candidates for Congress. A 
beneficiary of this decision was Miss Thelma Gerende, 
who was running for Congress on the Progressive 
party ticket and refused (of course) to sign the affi- 
davit. The voters were less kind to Miss Gerende than 
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the judges; she ran in vain. Lowering her sights some- 
what, she entered the race for a seat on the Baltimore 
City Council, refusing again, of course, to sign the 
affidavit. Since the election will take place on May 8, 
Miss Gerende pressed an appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court from the Maryland Court of Appeals. In a short, 
unanimous opinion the Justices held that the law, as 
interpreted by the Maryland court, required candi- 
dates to take an affidavit that they were not engaged 
in any attempt to overthrow the Government by vio- 
lence, and did not belong to any organization engaged 
in such an attempt. The Justices saw no invasion of 
constitutional rights in this requirement. The U. S. 
Commie chieftains sentenced by Judge Medina in 
October, 1949, whose final appeal is now before the 
Supreme Court, will find but cold comfort in this in- 
dication of the Justices’ state of mind. 


RFC reorganized 

When the nearly solid Republican opposition man- 
aged to muster only 41 votes in the Senate against Mr. 
Truman’s plan to reorganize the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—8 votes short of the “constitutional 
majority” required under the Reorganization Act of 
1949-that heavily investigated agency probably re- 
ceived a new lease on life. Though Senator Byrd 
(D., Va.) has introduced a bill to liquidate RFC and 
use its assets of more than a billion dollars to reduce 
the public debt, it seems unlikely that he can muster 
the two-thirds majority necessary to override a certain 
White House veto. Under the President’s plan, which 
substantially conforms to the majority proposals of the 
Fulbright investigating committee, the present five- 
man board of directors is replaced by a single admin- 
istrator. In formulating general lending policy, the ad- 
ministrator, who is likely to be W. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
will be assisted by a Loan Policy Board made up of 
Cabinet members and other Government officials. With 
regard to specific loans exceeding $100,000, these must 
first be analyzed by not fewer than five experienced 
RFC technicians. If the administrator acts contrary to 
their recommendations, he is obliged to state his rea- 
sons in writing for the agency’s files. These are salutary 
checks and go a long way toward answering some of 
the justified and documented criticism of past RFC 
procedures. Already slowed down by small-business 
opposition, the drive to abolish RFC, on the grounds 
that it has outlived its usefulness and competes un- 
fairly with private banks, now loses much of its steam. 


Status of the UMST bill 

The present Selective Service Act will expire on 
July 9. Before that date, therefore, Congress will have 
to come up with a decision on Universal Military 
Service and Training. At present writing anything like 
a sound and satisfying decision seems far off. The rea- 
son for this is that the versions of the UMST bill 
approved respectively by the Senate and the House 
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differ very widely. Scores of differences, such as age 
of the inductees (the Senate wants 18, the House 
18%), length of service, deferment on scholastic stand- 
ing and so on, can probably be ironed out without 
much trouble. But on the basic question whether there 
is to be universal military training, the road ahead 
of the House-Senate conferees is as rocky as can be. 
The Administration has asked for a permanent UMST 
program, under which all able-bodied young men 
would get basic training. In emergencies they would 
pass into the armed forces; otherwise eight years of 
reserve duty would be their lot. The Senate approved 
this only to the extent of setting up universal training 
on a stand-by basis, to be put in effect on the 
President's order. The House would have a commis- 
sion draw up a training program, which could not 
start rolling without a further act of Congress. The 
House, in other words, has approved UMST only “in 
principle.” Neither Senate nor House has faced the 
problem forthrightly. It is certainly a matter for fer- 
vent hope that the conferees reach a definitive agree- 
ment, if for no other reason than that the people want 
to know where they stand. The 2,800 young men who 
become eighteen every day should not be left any 
longer in their present state of uncertainty. 


Catholics should be catholic 
The catholicity of Catholics is the theme of an arti- 
cle by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy in the April 
Catholic Digest. Msgr. Sheehy, associate professor of 
religious education at Catholic University, is co-chair- 
man of the Commission on Religious Organizations of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. His 
article is an exhortation to Catholics not to isolate 
themselves from their non-Catholic fellow-citizens, 
but rather to make their influence felt, as Catholics, 
in the social, business and public life of the nation. 
Msgr. Sheehy recalls that on many occasions the pres- 
ent Holy Father has spoken of the necessity for all 
“men of good will” to work together for the restoration 
of spiritual values in a world menaced by atheistic 
communism. In the closing paragraphs of his Christ- 
mas, 1941 address, Pius XII asked God’s blessing for 
those who, although not members of the visible 
body of the Catholic Church, are near to Us in 
their faith in God and Jesus Christ, and share with 
Us Our views in regard to the conditions for 
peace and its fundamental aims. 
Some Catholics take the attitude that before they will 
cooperate with any movement for civic or social re- 
form, it must subscribe to all the Catholic principles 
involved. This is too much to expect in a country main- 
ly non-Catholic. If the principles a movement is based 
on are sound and moral, and if it does not adopt prin- 
ciples or policies which a Catholic cannot accept, :it is 
surely the part of wisdom and charity to lend our help 
to men of good will working for the common weal. 
Moreover, there could hardly be a better way of pre- 
senting to non-Catholics the richness and completeness 
of the Church’s teachings. 





Stop stalling on taxes 

Far removed from the headlines, the House Appro- 
priations Committee has been sweating these past few 
weeks over the budget for fiscal 1952. So far it has 
acted on the President’s estimates for the Treasury, 
Post Office and Labor Departments, and for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, with results that Senator Byrd 
and his professional economy bloc must find dismay- 
ing. The President recommended $231,282,000 for the 
Labor Department; the Committee voted $223,500,000. 
That adds up to a relatively minor excision of $7,782,- 
000. The Committee used the hatchet to scarcely 
better effect in trimming the President’s request for 
the Federal Security Agency. It cut exactly $81,660,000 
from a recommended appropriation totaling nearly 
$1.8 billion. If its labors to date are an indication of 
future accomplishments, the Committee won’t come 
within a country mile of the $9 billion which Senator 
Byrd stoutly insists can be cut from the President's 
budget. It wili not approach even the $6 billion figure 
which more realistic economizers have been talking 
about. Up till now, a reluctant, business-as-usual- 
minded Congress has refused to vote new taxes in 
the hope that budget cuts would make them un- 
necessary. The performance so far of the House Appro- 
priations Committee has so thoroughly exploded this 
hope that further procrastination is obviously inexcus- 
able. It’s about time that those members of Congress 
who loudly prate about putting the defense program 
on a pay-as-you-go basis either put up or shut up. 
Economy has failed. Only taxes remain. 


La Prensa expropriated 
The hope expressed at the conclusion of Mr. Lietz’ 
revealing article on the La Prensa affair (pp. 95-97) 
has already been confounded, or at least deferred. A 
few days after the article reached us, the Argentine 
legislature voted to expropriate the well-known news- 
paper on the ground that it had acted against the coun- 
try’s best interests at home and abroad. Among other 
“unpatriotic” actions, La Prensa persisted in using the 
“expensive” world-wide facilities of the U.S.-owned 
United Press, although Argentina’s new state-owned 
press service was available to it. The real reason why 
the independent voice of La Prensa has been silenced, 
of course, is that the Perén regixne will not tolerate 
the public expression of any viewpoint except its own. 
That is a grave and disconcerting weakness in a gov- 
ernment which professedly aims at social justice. If 
the Perén Government is seriously intent on achieving 
the reforms recommended in the papal encyclicals, it 
might ponder with profit the words which Ecclesia, 
official organ of Spanish Catholic Action, bravely ad- 
dressed to the Franco Government two weeks ago. It 
warned the regime that 
according to the ideas of the Pope, to drown out 
the voice of the citizen and reduce it to enforced 
silence is in the eyes of any Christian an act of 
violence against the natural rights of man, a viola- 
ome of the order of the world as established by 
God. 
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It seems to be a melancholy fact that too many Span- 
ish-speaking students of papal social teaching read 
into it an authoritarian bias which is simply not there. 
That gives would-be dictators a marvelous chance to 
exploit the Church’s teaching for their own ambitious 
ends. Some of them have been doing so with more 
than ordinary success. 


Red propaganda fizales in Germany 

The biggest propaganda gun the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) party in Eastern Germany has been 
using to blast the morale of Western Germans has lost 
its roar and is now emitting diminishing “pfffts.” It 
was the bait (how far can you change a metaphor?) 
of unity—the passionate desire of every patriotic Ger- 
man—but with the understanding that a unified Ger- 
many would be a neutral Germany, deliberately aloof 
from any conflict between Moscow and the West. 
Western Germans, however, are waking to the fact 
that such neutrality would be a delusion and a solu- 
tion to nothing. Recent polls indicate that 65 per cent 
of them favor joining Western Europe as an “inde- 
pendent political and military equal” even at the ex- 
pense of unification. Note the “and military.” This 
means that German opposition to rearmament under 
the Atlantic Pact is fading. Six months ago opposition 
to German rearmament was strong. Bonn Chancellor 
Adenauer has been quick to sense this change in 
public feeling. In Paris to put the finishing strokes on 
the Schuman Plan, he strongly rejected the idea of a 
neutral Germany. “Germany belongs to the West,” he 
declared. “This is the decisive point. The Western way 
of life is ours and we want to safeguard it for our 
children.” Germans want it so much that they are 
becoming more and more willing to sacrifice the unity 
of their country and to run the dangers entailed in 
rearming. Dr. Adenauer is so convinced of this that he 
stated that “nearly 100 per cent of the German people, 
including those in the Eastern zone, think as I do.” 
How right he is may be gauged by recent Communist 
tirades from the Eastern zone. The bald threat is now 
being used that rearmament in Western Germany “will 
mean war.” To this crude attempt to browbeat them 
into neutrality the Western Germans are apparently 
responding with the German version of “oh yeah?” or 
“so what?” 


France’s hierarchy faces the future 

For the first time since 1906 (when the Government 
tried to force a new constitution on the Church) the 
French Hierarchy met in plenary session in Paris, 
April 4-5. More than a hundred bishops gathered at 
the Institut Catholique in the rue d’Assas to discuss 
the new problems facing the Church in France. They 
projected a permanent secretariat modeled on Amer- 
ica’s National Catholic Welfare Conference. They pro- 
posed to expand and reorganize the national secre- 
tariat for Catholic Action so as to coordinate and ser- 
vice the 189 specialized CA groups in the country. 
They pondered pastoral problems—the evening Mass, 
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the apostolate of the priest-worker, the use of the 
vernacular in the administration of the sacraments. 
Their most serious concern was the fate and future 
of the Catholic écoles libres. Appealing to Article 26 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, signed 
by France, which says: “Parents have a prior right to 
choose the kind of education to give to their children,” 
the bishops complained that this parental right has 
become “the privilege of wealth.” The Catholic schools 
are near “financial asphyxiation,” the bishops asserted. 
They hoped for relief: “The moral unity of the nation, 
which we seek with all our strength, will be realized 
only in the mutual respect of consciences and not in 
totalitarian unification.” They were quickly disap- 
pointed. The Chamber of Deputies defeated by a vote 
of 803-277 a bill to subsidize the salaries (averaging 
$29 a month) of teachers in the Catholic schools to 
bring them up to the legally fixed minimum wage for 
French workers, $43 a month. Socialists and Radicals 
joined the Communists in blocking the legitimate de- 
mand for a decent wage. The freedom which has been 
forced on the Church in France has given it, in the 
words of the Parisian daily, Le Monde, “a spiritual 
efficacy which is making her audacious and attractive 
even to her adversaries.” This attraction does not 
extend, however, to the Church’s cultural role in 
education. The historic anticlericalism of the Radical 
Socialists dies hard, but no harder than does the tra- 
ditional secularism of French Socialists. 


Australian vote on banning Communists 


When the Liberal-Country Party coalition overthrew 
Australia’s Labor Government in the election of Decem- 
ber 10, 1949, one of the planks in the winning platform 
was a promise to outlaw the Communists. Robert 
Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister im the coalition Gov- 
ernment, fulfilled his promise when an act outlawing 
the Communist party was passed by the Federal Par- 
liament on October 10, 1950. Appeal was entered 
against the law, and it became inoperative pending 
court review. On March 10, 1950, Australia’s seven-man 
High Court ruled 6-1 that the act was unconstitutional. 
Former Labor Premier Joseph Chifley and the Labor 
party, as well as the Communists, hailed the decision 
with approval. Mr. Menzies decided to appeal to the 
country, asked for and obtained a dissolution of Par- 
liament and set the general election for April 28. 
While there are very pressing questions of wages, 
prices and a growing inflation which demand public 
attention and action, the main issue in the election 
will be the ratification or repudiation of the anti-Com- 
munist law by the people. Given a solid majority in 
the election, Mr. Menzies could confidently propose a 
referendum on a constitutional amendment which 
would get around the High Court's decision. Here in 
America, where the Communists are beginning the 
court battle against the McCarran Act (cf. editorial, 
p. 63, Am. 4/21), the outcome of the Australian ex- 
periment in curbing Communists will be watched with 
interest. 
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The Visiting Britisher laid down his pipe and said: 
“You know, I get a big push—I think you say?—at the 
way you Yanks do things. Now take—” 

“The word is ‘kick,’” I said, a little coldly perhaps. 
“What's got your goat now?” 

“My goat? Oh, yes. Well, take this MacArthur busi- 
ness. Here your President brings him home in what 
one could call disgrace, and the whole country rises 
up and greets him like a hero. I suppose he is a hero, 
but after all, he was insubordinate, at least in speech. 
Military men are not supposed to sound off on politics, 
or foreign policy, either. I'd like to see them try it 
with us.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t suppose Sir Arthur Wellesley 
sounded off when he was campaigning in the Penin- 
sula, but when he became the Duke of Wellington he 
cut a big figure in your politics. And I seem to remem- 
ber that another military Duke, of the family of 
Churchill, founded a whole dynasty of politicians.” 

“Pretty ancient history,” sniffed the V.B. “Do you 
suppose that MacArthur will become a big figure in 
your politics from now on?” 

“There’s one difficulty. As a five-star general, Mac- 
Arthur can’t get out of the Army if he wanted to. 
It’s the law. However, Eisenhower’s one, too, and a 
lot of people want him in politics. So we'll probably 
find some way to get around it.” 

The V.B. grinned. “That'd be wonderful, eh what? 
I can see the posters now: ‘Vote For MacArthur and 
Asia! Vote For Eisenhower and Europe!’ I say, that'd 
be a perfectly gorgeous show.” 

“Well, it may come to that,” I said. “When all the 
hullabaloo over the returning hero has died down, and 
everybody has forgotten the insubordination, we will 
still be stuck with the problem that gave rise to the 
whole thing. We all want to stop the military advance 
of communism. But where are we going to do it best? 
Europe? Asia? There’s a perfectly honest difference of 
opinion over that.” 

“Yes,” said the V.B., “but it seems a little strange to 
me that the very same people who fought so hard to 
keep you from sending men and money to Europe, on 
the ground that you ought to keep out of war, are the 
ones who now insist on an adventure that is sure to get 
you into a much bigger war in Asia.” 

“One of the little inconsistencies of politics. I sup- 
pose that if Truman were not Truman but somebody 
else, the case might be just turned around and people 
in Congress might be on just the opposite sides from 
where they are now. You've had the same experience 
as this, where a given personality might change the 
whole destiny of a nation.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said the V.B., “here’s to fewer and 
smaller wars!” Writrrp Parsons 












May 1—Mary’s Day—should be a day of prayer to the 
Blessed Mother for world peace and for the liberation 
of the millions enslaved in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. The Christopher movement, which first proposed 
public observance of Mary’s Day four years ago, rec- 
ommends in particular the recitation of the prayer the 
Blessed Mother taught the three children to whom 
she appeared at Fatima: 


O my Jesus, forgive us our sins 

Save us from the fire of hell, 

Lead all souls to heaven 

Help especially those most in need. 
}: Modern world conditions make it urgent for Chris- 
tian groups to emphasize those convictions which they 
share with one another. Such is the judgment of Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Speaking in San Antonio, 
Dr. Cavert declared that Christian groups 

are all confronted with a secularized and mate- 

rialistic view of life which denies the central tenets 

of the gospel that they all hold. This appears more 

aggressively in communism, but it is all too com- 

mon in America. 
» The Philippine Republic established permanent dip- 
lomatic relations with the Holy See. The announce- 
ment was made in Manila on April 9. 
> St. Louis University’s annual Curriculum Conference 
for Catholic Schools will be held June 6-18. The Sec- 
tion on “Religion and Guidance” will be opened with 
a discussion on Pre-Military Induction Orientation for 
Catholic High Schools by the Very Rev. Paul C. Rein- 
ert, S.J., president of the University. 
» The project of pre-induction counseling (cf. “Pre- 
paring students for camp life, AM. 2/10, p. 541) has 
already been adopted by Marquette University. 
» Focus, a bibliography of Catholic background read- 
ing in the major fields of study, has been prepared for 
the orientation of Catholic students on secular cam- 
puses by the Home Study Correspondence Course of 
Woodstock College and sponsored by the National 
Newman Club Federation. Copies can be obtained 
from the Federation (1312 Mass. Ave., Washington 5, 
D. C.) for 25¢. 
» With a wider program and a larger and more expert 
faculty, Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass., offers 
for the fourth year a Summer School in Social Worship, 
June 24-August 4. In addition to six courses on the 
Liturgy, three courses in Christian Art will be given. 
» Figures released by the UN Secretary General re- 
veal that of the $3,886,965 worth of used clothing and 
other supplies contributed to Korean relief by private 
organizations, $2,473,087 was given by War Relief 
Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
E.D. 
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The soldier 
and the statesmen 


All professions have their dangers, all general truths 
have their fallacies, all spheres of action have their 
limits, and are liable to improper extension or altera- 
tion. Every professional man has rightly a zeal for his 
. profession, and he would not do his duty towards it 
without that zeal. And that zeal soon becomes exclu- 
sive, or rather necessarily involves a sort of exclusive- 
ness. A zealous professional man soon comes to think 
that his profession is all in all, and that the world 
would not go on without it. 

We have heard, for instance, a great deal lately in 
regard to the war in India, of political views suggest- 
ing one plan of campaign, and military views suggest- 
ing another. How hard it must be for the military man 
to forego his own strategical dispositions, not on the 
ground that they are not the best—not that they are 
not acknowledged by those who nevertheless put them 
aside to be the best for the object of military success— 
but because military success is not the highest of ob- 
jects, and the end of ends—because it is not the sov- 
ereign science, but must ever be subordinate to polit- 
ical considerations or maxims of government, which is 
a higher science with higher objects—and that there- 
fore his sure success on the field must be relinquished 
because the interests of the council and the cabinet 
require the sacrifice, that the war must yield to the 
statesman’s craft, the commander-in-chief to the gov- 
ernor-general. 

Yet what the soldier feels is natural, and what the 
statesman does is just. This collision, this desire on 
the part of every profession to be supreme—this neces- 
sary, though reluctant, subordination of the one to 
the other—is a process ever going on, ever acted out 
before our eyes. The civilian is in rivalry with the 
soldier, the soldier with the civilian. The diplomatist, 
the lawyer, the political economist, the merchant, each 
wishes to usurp the powers of the state, and to mould 
society upon the principles of his own pursuit. (From 
an address to the students of medicine of the Catholic 
University of Ireland by John Henry Newman, Rector 
of the University, November, 1858.) 


The “Great Debate ”’ 


If anything were needed to prove beyond all question 
that the discussion of public issues has reached a low 
ebb in the United States, it is the furor over the 
removal of General MacArthur. Emotion, half-truths, 
unsubstantiated reports and extremely fragmentary 
information have been fused in the fire of smoldering 
resentments and frustrations into a strange alloy that 
passes for public opinion. 

In the first place, it is hard to see how the President 
of the United States can allow a military commander 
in one theatre to pre-empt executive control over our 
foreign policy. As Cardinal Newman wrote nearly a 
century ago, military policy must remain subservient 
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to political control. Political control must remain in 
the hands of civilians elected through established pro- 
cedures of popular contro] of our Government. The 
President of the United States, in conjunction with 
Congress, is responsible to the people of this country 
for our foreign policy. When a military commander, 
no matter how skillful or successful, attempts to usurp 
the authority of the President and of Congress, the 
only possible course for the President is to remove 
him. Otherwise we would have anarchy. 

General MacArthur, after all, is not the only mili- 
tary figure who might exploit his popularity to try 
to wrest from the President control of our foreign 
policy in its military aspects. General Eisenhower, 
for one, has just as much right to try to assume the 
driver’s seat. On hearing of MacArthur's removal, Ike 
said that a man accepts certain inhibitions when he 
dons a uniform. General MacArthur apparently found 
it impossible to accept such inhibitions. In that case 
he should have resigned instead of precipitating the 
present confusion. After resigning he could have had 
his say. 

All informed observers readily admit that the Presi- 
dent certainly acted within his constitutional authority 
in removing General MacArthur, and acted with good 
reason. They add, however, that the question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of MacArthur's policy, as con- 
trasted with the one we have adopted, is still de- 
batable. This is true. But the reasons for sticking to 
our present policy, instead of making substantial 
changes in it, have not been sufficiently set forth. 

Foreign policy demands continuity. No policy will 
work if we spend several years laying its groundwork, 
spend billions and billions of dollars to put it, so to 
speak, within scoring distance, and then drop it for 
a new policy—a new policy for which no similar 
groundwork has been laid and for which, quite pos- 
sibly, no similar groundwork could be laid. 

We have a foreign policy, one which was summar- 
ized in these pages (“U. S. foreign policy: 1945-50,” 
Am. 1/27/51). This policy was set by our elected 
officials. It embraces the United Nations, the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact. The United Nations is important chiefly because 
the Charter enunciates principles accepted by almost 
the whole world (at least verbally) and accepted in 
reality by the vast preponderance of the peoples of 
the world. A U.S. foreign policy based on the Charter 
has the maximum support from other nations which 
any U. S. foreign policy can have. 
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The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic Pact are, generally speaking, U.S.- 
sponsored policies originated to make up for the in- 
capacity of the UN to achieve international security. 
They were all adopted and implemented, over a period 
of four years, after our political, economic and mili- 
tary authorities had decided that our national security 
depended on keeping the nations of Western Europe 
free and strong. 

This we have done. Militarily, Europe is only begin- 
ning to produce the divisions needed to ward off a 
Russian attack. But the economic and political strength 
necessary for a military build-up has been achieved. 
It has been achieved in accordance with a well- 
thought-out plan and at heavy expense to the United 
States. 

Let’s stop a moment to consider what we have in 
Europe. First of all, some 200 million people—people 
whose traditions of political freedom and culture are 
similar to our own. Secondly, an industrial capacity 
so great that if we can keep it on our side we can 
outmatch Russia’s capacity to produce the armaments 
essential to military victory. Thirdly, an enormous 
military potential, now being activated, plus air bases 
from which we can strike to stem a Soviet attack. 

Contrast this situation with Asia. For one reason or 
another, we have built up next to nothing out there. 
It is extremely doubtful whether we could ever have 
built up much. Despite its teeming populations, Asia 
lacks effective political organization. It lacks industrial 
development. Its primitive and sprawling economies 
and political societies—-with the exception, perhaps, 
of Japan—defy any attempt on our part to make re- 
liable allies of its peoples. No nation in the Orient 
today can be built into a formidable military power 
within the next few years. From no terrain in Asia 
can we knock out Russia, if it comes to that. We could 
knock out the cities of Red China, but this would not 
destroy Red China. It would leave a mass of rural 
Chinese able to carry on guerrilla warfare endlessly. 

Our present military armament is limited. We can- 
not pour much more of it into the Far East without 
weakening our ability to operate effectively in Europe. 
If we conquered the cities of Red China, where would 
that leave us? Russia would still be intact. It could 
probably move into Western Europe with ease. We 
would have lost allies who can play an extremely im- 
portant part in the eventual defeat of Russia, and we 
would have gained practically nothing of value in the 
Far East. We are already punishing the Red Chinese 
in Korea so severely that they are shooting their seri- 
ously wounded. All available buildings are being 
requisitioned in the cities of China to care for the 
thousands of other casualties. The chances of our 
causing dissension and perhaps revolution on =the 
mainland are improving daily. 

We have nothing to fear from Red China. Soviet 
Russia is the foe we have to fear. Russia would prob- 
ably like nothing better than to see us divert our at 
present limited power into an all-out war with China. 





It may be true that we could bomb Manchurian bases 
without getting into an all-out war with either Red 
China or Soviet Russia, but the odds are against it. 
The time may come when we shall have to take the 
chance. But the longer this decision can be postponed, 
the better. 

We have nothing to lose by building up our military 
power and that of our allies so that we can use it 
where we, and not our enemies, think it ought to be 
expended. The impatience of a commander to be 
allowed to destroy the enemy facing him in the field 
is understandable. But the over-all decisions have to 
be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Hearst and 
other lion-baiting press can scream as loudly as they 
want. If we are careful not to alienate our European 
allies, the reason is that our military leaders, as well 
as our political leaders, are convinced that a quick 
victory in Korea can come too high. 


Don't be taken in 


“What should I do about this?” a subscriber asks. The 
query concerned a chain letter that was to be copied— 
within twenty-four hours!—and sent to four friends, 
else dire things would befall. 

What to do about chain letters? Ignore them. Ignore 
them as a balanced person ignores spilled salt, black 
cats crossing his path and Fridays that fall on the thir- 
teenth day of the month. 

The answer is the same when the appeal is made to 
the instinctive Catholic reverence for holy things. A 
“Fatima novena,” purportedly sponsored by the “Sis- 
ters of St. Francis in Boston,” promising any imagina- 
ble favor on the ninth day as automatically as if you 
massaged Aladdin’s lamp, should be treated as any 
other chain letter. (Incidentally, there are no Sisters 
of St. Francis in Boston sending out chain prayers.) 

It is possible, you see, to sin by excess in religious 
worship. Not that it is possible to give God too much 
honor. Catholics can, however, substitute their own 
notions for revealed truth and, by rendering obedience, 
not to legitimate authority, but to irrational human 
opinion, be guilty of the intellectual aberration and 
moral fault called superstition. 

An apocalyptic message always commands attention; 
its appeal is immeasurably increased in an hour of 
universal uncertainty. Today, mankind’s earlier crude 
confidence in the unlimited progress of science, con- 
ferring ever-expanding benefits, is a mocking memory. 
In an effort to escape the terror of human existence 
and the foreboding future, trick techniques guarantee- 
ing “peace of mind” are contrived; political nostrums 
and “causes,” damp with emotion, serve as substitutes 
for the worship of God. 

Catholics, too, are tempted to seek short-cuts to sal- 
vation (which St. Paul said is to be worked out) in 
“unbounded, blind religiosity.” The quotes come from 
an authoritative warning issued by Msgr. Alfredo Otta- 
viani, Assessor of the Holy Office (the Roman Con- 
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gregation charged with the responsibility of protecting 
faith and morals), appearing on the front page of the 
February 8 Osservatore Romano. Msgr. Ottaviani’s 
warning—the text will appear in a future issue of the 
Catholic Mind—was occasioned by the uncritical en- 
thusiasm currently shown by some Catholics for vi- 
sions, prophecies and wonders. 

An illustration of the need for caution and for the 
docility to episcopal direction which Msgr. Ottaviani 
counseled appears in a NCWC News Service dispatch 
from Manila dated April 13. A special commission of 
the Philippine hierarchy, headed by the Archbishop of 
Manila, has been examining the purported apparitions 
of Our Lady at Lipa. The bishops report that 

having attentively examined and reviewed the evi- 

dence and testimonies collected in the course of 
repeated, long and careful investigations, [we] 
have reached the unanimous conclusion and here- 
by officially declare that the above mentioned 
evidence and testimonies exclude any supernat- 
ural intervention in the reported extraordinary 
happenings—including the shower of petals—at 
the Carmel of Lipa. 
The Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Coving- 
ton, Ky., felt bound to warn his people, in a pastoral 
letter last month, that anyone circulating unapproved 
pamphlets on the purported apparitions at Necedah, 
Wis., is liable to ecclesiastical penalties. 

Catholicism is a religion of unabashed supernatural- 
ism. Catholics are unashamedly sure of Our Lady’s 
indefatigable interest in each of her children. How- 
ever, as Msgr. Ottaviani pointed out: 

A good Catholic knows from his catechism that 

the true religion rests in the true faith, in revela- 

tion, which ended with the death of the last apos- 

tle and has been entrusted to the Church, its 
oe and custodian. Nothing else necessary 
to salvation can be revealed to us. There is noth- 
ing more for which we must look. We have every- 
thing if we wish to make use of it. 


Salvation through superstition? Don’t be taken in. 


High stakes in Iran 


While the argument rages over the relative impor- 
tance of the Atlantic and Pacific fronts in the East- 
West war of nerves, the implications of the critical 
situation in the Middle East are in danger of being 
overlooked. Britain’s quarrel with Iran over the na- 
tionalization of the British-owned Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company (Am. 3/81, p. 744) reached the boiling 
point on April 11 when two Britons were killed in 
strike riots. In Abadan the world’s largest refinery 
was forced to shut down. As a consequence of mass 
demonstrations against British and American “im- 
perialism,” martial law was declared throughout the 
southern part of the country. 


The trouble in Iran is not the concern of Britain 
alone. Unless some sensible compromise concerning 
the future of Anglo-Iranian Oil is worked out to give 
Iran a greater share in the profits of her principal 
industry, the situation is fraught with danger for the 
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whole Western alliance. The West could conceivably 
lose all the oil reserves of the Middle East. Hence the 
mess is potentially more serious in terms of the East- 
West conflict than anything short of Soviet aggres- 
sion in one of the world’s more critical areas. 


American interests in particular are inextricably 
tangled up in Britain’s problem in Iran. Should the 
Iranian Government proceed with its plans for na- 
tionalization, the other oil-producing countries in the 
region are bound to leap on the bandwagon. This 
will involve American oil properties, notably in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Worse still from the American viewpoint, as Joseph 
Alsop pointed out in his New York Herald Tribune 
column for April 16, loss of Britain’s remaining Mid- 
dle Eastern concessions would “reduce her to the 
status of a secondary power.” Thus our huge finan- 
cial expenditure to keep Britain a major ally could 
prove to have been so much money washed down the 
drain. 

The entire continent of Europe is also concerned. 
If a vital front is one whose loss would cripple Eu- 
rope disastrously, then the Middle East comes close 
to being the most vital. There are 362 oil wells lo- 
cated in Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Each produces 
400 times as much as the average American well. 
Together they tap 42 per cent of the world’s known 
reserves (as against $2 per cent in North America) 
and provide Europe with 90 per cent of its crude 
oil and 75 per cent of all its oil. Without this oil 
Europe is indefensible. Lose it and the Western 
Hemisphere would either be forced to reduce its 
own consumption or increase crude oil production by 
20 to 30 per cent. 

The stakes in the tragic game now being played 
in Iran are immensely high. So far Britain has mani- 
fested a certain obtuseness in dealing with the is- 
sues involved. As the London Times remarked on 
April 12: 

This country could do much to strengthen mod- 

erate opinion in Iran by showing itself ready to 

accept a settlement on the matter of the oil con- 

cessions, equitable in itself and containing pro- 

visions for an effective partnership. 
What has happened in Iran could have been pre- 
vented by wise British action long ago. Instead Brit- 
ain has preferred a policy of “business as usual” 
based on conditions which prevailed before the shat- 
tering changes of World War II. Fortune for March 
quotes an anonymous Iranian: “You'd never think 
Anglo-Iranian was owned by a Socialist government.” 

The nationalization of Iranian oil is not a common- 
sense solution. The result would be chaotic. On the 
other hand, continued exploitation of a relatively 
backward country is in this day and age sheer stu- 
pidity. Whether one looks at the problem through 
Iranian eyes or British eyes, the lid is bound to blow 
off in the Middle East unless both countries find com- 
mon ground for compromise. Why not try joint own- 
ership? 
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Pius XII and 
world federation 





Edward A. Conway, S.J. 





Tre MORE I STUDY the April 6 discourse of the 
Holy Father, in which he gave his approbation to the 
World Federalist movement, the warmer grows my 
sense of satisfaction. As I write, I have before me the 
text of his address in French and two unofficial Eng- 
lish translations, neither of which can be considered 
definitive. I hope that we shall soon have an authorized 
English version, because the discourse, being the first 
formal papal pronouncement on world government, 
has profound significance for all students of world 
affairs. Scholars will be analyzing and interpreting it 
for months to come. They should have the authentic 
thought of the Holy Father to work on. 

The original text richly repays detailed study. At the 
very first reading it was obvious to me that here was 
more than just another extempore greeting to a group 
of pilgrims. I thought, as I read, that the Holy Father 
must have worked over that address as carefully as he 
did over any of his famed Christmas allocutions. I 
have since been told that His Holiness confided to one 
of his auditors afterward that he had stayed up late 
the night before to complete the text of his discourse, 
and that previously he had spent many hours in con- 
sultation about it. It seems obvious that the Holy 
Father had determined to make a major policy pro- 
nouncement, and just as obvious that he had deter- 
mined to use the World Federalist Congress as the 
occasion for it. 


Some of the satisfaction that warms me comes, I 
confess, from personal considerations. I have been 
hard-pressed at times to defend my presence (with a 
Catholic Bishop) on the National Advisory Board of 
United World Federalists, Inc. UWF is the largest 
membership group among the 70 constituent organi- 
zations in twenty-seven countries which make up the 
World Movement for World Federal Government. The 
unfortunate and, for me, embarrassing fact is that 
many American Catholics have been turned against 
world federalism, and specifically against United 
World Federalists, by the absurd charge that the entire 
federalist movement is a Communist conspiracy. Al- 
most daily during the past three years I have received 
letters from Catholics—some inquiring, some indignant 
—about my part in the federalist movement. It would 
have been much easier for me to answer them if the 
Holy Father had ever made a clear-cut and quotable 
statement dealing directly with world federal govern- 
ment. Unfortunately for me and other Catholic Fed- 
eralists, up to April 6, 1951, he had not. 

It was always possible, of course, to prove that a 
Catholic could be a Catholic and a Federalist. But it 


“If winter comes, my Federalist friends exclaim, can 
spring be far behind?” Thus wrote Fr. Conway, some 
two years ago, in an AmeEnica article on the world 
federalist movement. For American Catholics who 
believe in world federation it has been a bleak two- 
years’ winter since then. But the Holy Father's recent 
address to delegates of the World Federalist Congress 
at Rome gives promise of better days. 


was necessary to string together texts from the Pope’s 
Christmas allocutions—a hint here and a hint there— 
sufficient, however, to prove to the unprejudiced that 
“the new world order” desired by the Pope was actu- 
ally some form of world federal government. But it 
was an unsatisfactory business at best, complicated 
and prohibitively time-consuming. 

I tried another tack some time ago (Am. 12/4/48, 
“Catholics and World Federation”) by arguing not 
from textual but from circumstantial evidence. On 
November 11, 1948, the Holy Father had addressed 
300 members of the European Union of Federalists at 
Castel Gandolfo. EUF is a federation of European 
federalist groups, and is closely aligned with the World 
Movement for World Federal Government. The Holy 
Father told the European Federalists that it was “high 
time” to establish a European Union. “Some,” he 
added, “are even asking themselves whether it is not 
already too late.” 


My World Federalist friends, I reported, were much 
encouraged by the Holy Father’s partial support: 
Even though the Holy Father, they reason, said 
nothing explicitly about world federation, his 
warm approval of European federation will surely 
= immense impetus to their movement and 
asten thereby the larger development they desire. 
I added—naively, I know now—that I was inclined to 
agree with my World Federalist friends. My article 
ended with the observation: 
American Catholics could make a distinctively 
Catholic and definitely valuable contribution to the 
World Federalist movement. It remains to be seen 
whether the Pope’s Armistice Day address will 
inspire them to do so. At the very least we may 
mt the more perceptive among them to begin 
ing an interest in federalism, since it so obvi- 
ously interests the Pope. 
Earlier in the article I had warned the Federalists that 
“Catholics are curiously and often callously indifferent 
to non-infallible papal pronouncements.” But I was 
totally unprepared for and correspondingly appalled 
by what followed. Most of “the more perceptive Cath- 
olics” remained indifferent to federalism, while the less 
perceptive began to take what I must call a violent 
interest in the destruction of the whole movement. 
Catholic newspapers reprinted the misrepresenta- 
tions of Merwin K. Hart’s rabidly nationalistic Eco- 
nomic Council Letter, and quoted approvingly from 
Joseph P. Kamp’s We Must Abolish the United States, 
which asserts that the aims and objectives of the 
American Federalists “add up to treason.” Indeed, 
“treasonous,” “traitorous” and “unpatriotic” were 
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among the milder epithets hurled at Catholic Federal- 
ists by fellow-Catholics. For a time we dismissed these 
denunciations as being merely what Pius XII called in 
1948 “the aberrations of an intransigent nationalism 
which denies or spurns the common bonds linking the 
nations together.” 

It was not long, however, before similar attacks 
came from more responsible Catholic quarters, based 
only too obviously on the same poi- 
sonous sources. Moreover, authorized 
representatives of respectable Catho- 
lic organizations began to appear be- 
fore State legislatures demanding the 
repeal of long-standing world-govern- 
ment resolutions. Thanks to this Cath- 
olic intervention, some legislatures 
either repealed or modified them. 

United World Federalists, chief 
beneficiary of this “Catholic interest 
in federalism,” and much disturbed 
by it, asked its most prominent Cath- 
olic member to do something about 
it. He is Thomas H. Mahony, Boston 
attorney, former president of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, now chairman of the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Affairs, and for three years chairman of the 
UWF policy committee. Mr. Mahony tried to lift the 
level of the debate by compiling Parallel Thinking, 
Catholic and Federalist, Upon the Organization of the 
World for Peace. Under five headings: Disarmament; 
Security and Preparedness; National Sovereignty and 
its Limitation; Amendments of the United Nations 
Charter; A Federated World, he compared Catholic 
statements from St. Augustine to Pius XII with corre- 
sponding UWF proposals. Eschewing all argument, 
Mr. Mahony simply asked his readers to “draw their 
own reasonable inferences from the comparison.” The 
similarities were sensational. 

The booklet was published last September (15 
cents, Thomas H. Mahony, 10 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ). But it seems to have made little impression in 
some Catholic communities—Baltimore, for example. 
Catholic anti-federalism reached its apogee there with 
the appearance of the Baltimore edition of the Catho- 
lic Review of February 16, 1951. Under a screaming 
headline: “Catholics Backing Anti-Federalist Move,” 
the diocesan weekly revealed—it must have had its 
own revelation—that “almost every Catholic in this 
archdiocese is expressing support of a resolution . . . 
up before the Maryland House of Delegates which 
voices strong objections to the idea of world govern- 
ment as proposed by the Federalists.” The Maryland 
Action Guild, the Knights of Columbus and the Cath- 
olic War Veterans were “solidly lined up” with the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Minute Women of Maryland and 
the Daughters of 1812. The federalist resolutions, said 
the Catholic spokesmen, “collided with Catholic patri- 
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otic principles.” One Louis Carroll, “speaking for the 
Maryland Action Guild, said that World Federalists 
were most surely moving into the footsteps of Lenin 
and Stalin” (Catholic Review, Feb. 23, 1951, p.3). 

Do you wonder that I, as a World Federalist, felt 
grateful relief and warm satisfaction when I read 
these words in the Holy Father’s April 6 discourse: 

Your movement [the World Movement for a 

World Federal Government] dedi- 
cates itself to realizing an effective 
political organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity with 
the traditional doctrine of the 
Church, or better adapted to her 
teaching concerning legitimate or 
illegitimate war, especially in the 
present circumstances. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to arrive at an or- 
ganization of this kind, if for no 
other reason than to put a stop to 
the armament race. . . . (Emphasis 
supplied ). 
That solemn approbation should end 
once and for all the argument as to 
whether a Catholic can be a Federal- 
ist. Whether it inspires Catholics to 
work actively in the federalist move- 
ment remains, as I remarked once be- 
fore, “to be seen.” For my part, I can- 
not recall a more forthright papal endorsement of any 
movement, either Catholic, or, as this happens to be, 
nonsectarian. 

Some Catholics, of course, are already saying that 
the Pope approved only the general ideal of a far-in- 
the-future world state, not any concrete program for 
its proximate realization. None but nationalist die- 
hards would deny that he was talking on April 6 to a 
definite group with a definite, even though not de- 
tailed, program. The Pope implied. clearly enough, it 
seems to me, that the world political organization must 
be realized as rapidly as possible “if for no other rea- 
son than to put a stop to the armament race”—the 
current race, not one in the problematical future. 

The World Federal Government which WMWFG 
proposes and which the Holy Father has endorsed is a 
strictly limited one. During its Roman Congress, its 
fourth, by the way, the Movement outlined the powers 
of that government in its “Declaration to the Foreign 
Ministers of the Four Great Powers, to all the Gov- 
ernments of the Nations, and to the World’s War- 
weary Peoples”: 

The time has come when the nations and peoples 

of the world must create an all-inclusive World 

Federal Government which can guarantee to each 

nation security against attack by others. Such a 

Government must have the power: 

1. To prohibit by law the right of nations to use 
force or the threat of force in international affairs. 

2. To make laws binding upon individuals and 
national governments prohibiting the construction 
or possession of armaments beyond that required 
for internal police purposes, and to administer an 
agreed schedule for universal disarmament. 


8. To maintain adequate and effective civilian 
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inspection and police forces to assure that the 
world law affecting armaments is respected. 

4. To bring to trial in world courts any individ- 
uals and groups who conspire to build weapons 
of war in violation of world law. 

Catholics who fear that a world state possessing those 
powers would swallow up their personal liberties 
overlook the World Federalist proviso that: 
All powers not expressly delegated to the World 
Federal Government should be reserved to the 
nations and their peoples, thus leaving each nation 
its choice of its own domestic, political, economic, 
social and religious institutions. 
In his Parallel Thinking Thomas Mahony made it 


clear that 
these proposals do not envisage a super-state in 
which nations would be merged and lose their 
identity and domestic autonomy—a unitary state 
or empire. They contemplate complete autonomy 
of each nation in its national or domestic field. 

They merely propose a limitation of the external 

authority or sovereignty of nations—the right to 

make war.... 

“Absolute sovereignty,” of course, is the motto em- 
blazoned on the banners of the embattled Catholic 
opponents of world government. I very much fear that 
a mistaken notion about sovereignty inspires their 
charge that world federalism is opposed to “Catholic 
patriotic principles.” To put it bluntly, I am afraid that 
they have never accepted that “traditional doctrine of 
the Church” with which, according to the Holy Father, 
the World Federalist Movement is actually in accord. 
What is that “traditional doctrine”? Pius XII forcefully 
defined it in his Christmas Message of 1948: 

The Catholic doctrine on the state and civil so- 

ciety has always been based on the principle that, 

in keeping with the will of God, the nations form 
together a community with a common aim and 
common duties. Even when the proclamation of 
this principle and its practical consequences gave 
rise to violent reactions, the Church denied her 
assent to the erroneous concept of an absolutely 
autonomous sovereignty divested of all social obli- 
gations (Emphasis supplied). 
Is it too much to hope that the Holy Father’s latest 
interpretation of that principle and its practical conse- 
quences—the ceding to a world government of enough 
national sovereignty to save the world from catas- 
trophic war—will not “give rise to violent reactions”? 
My modest hope is that it will inspire all American 
Catholics to study this remarkable document. Every 
one of its paragraphs is pregnant with meaning. Al- 
most every one of its lines reminds one of more ex- 
tended treatment of the same topic in other papal 
pronouncements. 

I hope, too, that the Holy Father’s discourse will 
arouse new interest in Guido Gonella’s A World to 
Reconstruct. Cardinal Stritch’s Bishops’ Committee on 
the Pope’s Peace Plan published it in 1944 through 
Bruce of Milwaukee. My esteemed associate, Father 
LaFarge, predicted at the time (Am. 9/5/44) that the 
book would produce “wide enlightenment.” Would 
that it had. Signor Gonella, most authoritative inter- 


preter of the mind of Pius XII on the problem of world 
order, may still be, in Father LaFarge’s phrase, 
“strong medicine.” But I question whether, in view 
of the Pope’s recent pronouncement, he still is “much 
stronger medicine than most people in this country and 
most of our politicians are prepared to swallow.” Is 
it too much to ask that a revised version of Gonella 
be published promptly? 

In view of the widespread misapprehension that all 
World Federalists are Communist conspirators, it is 
unfortunate that in the story on the Pope’s April 6 dis- 
course distributed by the NC News Service his con- 
cluding remarks were omitted. I add them here to re- 
assure and inspire all Catholic Federalists: 

Therein [solving the problem of a world political 

organization] lies a vast field of work, study and 

action. You have understood this and looked it 
squarely in the face. You have the courage to 
spend yourselves for this cause. We congratulate 
you. We express to you Our wishes for your good 
success, and with all Our heart We pray God to 
grant you His light and His help in the perform- 
ance of your task. 
May thousands of American Catholics soon merit that 
benediction! May theirs be the mission of helping the 
World Federalists to skirt the pitfalls which His Holi- 
ness warned against in his cordial endorsement of 
their movement. 


Peron vs. La Prensa 





Paul S. Lietz 





Tue ATTENTION OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
has been drawn to Argentina in recent weeks because 
of the closing of La Prensa by government action. The 
famous daily has been prevented from publication 
since January 26, first by a strike of the government- 
controlled vendors’ union and more recently by a joint 
congressional committee sent to “intervene and investi- 
gate” the affairs of the paper. 

This is not the first governmental attack on La 
Prensa nor is it the only independent paper that has 
been silenced by the present regime; many others 
have been closed on one pretext or another in Perén’s 
intensive campaign against the opposition press. In 
January, 1950 some fifty Argentine papers were shut 
down because they did not stress sufficiently the na- 
tional observance of 1950 as the Year of the Liberator, 
San Martin. Others have been closed for alleged in- 
come-tax irregularities or lack of newsprint. 


Among those temporarily shut down during the past 
year was the Catholic daily, Principios, a paper of 
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fine repute partly owned by the Archbishop of Cér- 
doba. The charge in this case was that the sanitary 
conditions were bad, the building needed painting 
and the staff had no health cards. It was permitted 
to reopen, but it was then saddled with the same type 
of congressional investigation which closed La Prensa. 


Moreover, as the world division between East and 
West grows, Peron professes to see a grave danger 
that Argentina and other Latin-American countries 
will be swallowed up by one or other of the contend- 
ing forces. These countries can preserve their identity 
only by banding together, and it is Argentina’s role 
to create such a Latin bloc. 





It was the events connected with 
the closing of La Prensa, however, 
that made Perén’s press policy a mat- 
ter of international concern. After the 
riot of February 27, in which one of 
the paper’s employes was killed and 
four others wounded, there arose out- 
side of Argentina a tremendous chorus 
of protest as the men of the press 
fought the attack on their freedom. 
The entire membership of the Inter- 
American Press Association (with 
some 400 publications) was urged 
by its executive committee to print 
repeated protests. Latin - American 
newspaper groups made strong objec- 
tions, particularly in Mexico, Brazil 
and Chile. 

President Gonzalez Videla of Chile, faced with a 
shortage of foreign exchange, pointedly announced 
that he would cut imports of sugar for his country 
rather than reduce the volume of newsprint necessary 
to maintain the free press there. French and British 
papers printed sharply worded articles. Something of 
a climax was reached when the National Press Club 
of Washington, D. C., designated April 6 as a day of 
morning, and flags flew at half-mast on newsplants all 
over the hemisphere. 

President Perén, seeking to turn the incident to his 
advantage at home, charged the existence of a plot 
against Argentina engineered by enemies, domestic 
and foreign. “The conflict,” he said, “. . . has taken 
on a significance that transcends the usual extent of 
such disagreements between employes and employers. 
. .. An intense campaign has been stirred up, nomi- 
nally on the issue of the freedom of the press, but really 
intended to damage the international prestige of Ar- 
gentina and the indestructible union of the people 
with their government.” 

By these words, the President was evidently trying 
to make the protests about La Prensa a further justi- 
fication in the eyes of his people for his whole program 
of Argentine nationalism. This program has helped to 
keep Perén in power, and it has strong appeal for 
large sections of the people. Its main features have 
now been written into the Argentine constitution. 
Perén rejects both international capitalism, as he calls 
it, and international communism in favor of a middle 
ground, justicialismo, a Peronista version of social jus- 
tice. Last September he told a congress of university 
students: “We consider capitalism and its abuses as 
the cause; and communism with its disaster as the 
effect. Evil causes cannot but bring evil effects.” Justi- 
cialism condemns the abuses of both capitalism and 
communism. 
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Into this larger planning and policy 
the attack on La Prensa fits with fair 
consistency. “The newspapers of the 
opposition,” said Perén last February, 
“are serving the interests of capital- 
ism, and can be used as bridgeheads 
to foment revolt against our govern- 
ment of social justice.” On the basis 
of such judgments as this, La Prensa 
is the most dangerous enemy of all. 
It has the most prestige. Its editor, 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, and his fam- 
ily, who own the paper, are members 
of that wealthy and aristocratic class 
against whom Perén is warring. The 
President seeks to cloak his act of sup- 
pression in the guise of controlling but 
another capitalist enterprise in the interests of the 
Argentine people. “Property,” says the new Argentine 
constitution, “has a social function.” 

Such talk is apt to be taken lightly by U. S. critics 
of Perén, but with his constituents it carries a certain 
weight, and there is a Presidential election in 1952. Its 
appeal lies in the peculiar facts of Argentine history. 
The Perén Government has dedicated itself to break- 
ing up the traditional alliance in Argentina of the 
landed oligarchy and the government at home with 
the capitalist abroad. For decades this close associa- 
tion had held Argentina in economic dependence upon 
foreign markets both for the sale of. her agricultural 
products and as a source of needed manufactures. 
Hers was a type of “colonial economy” common 
enough in Latin America. Perén has determined that 
no foreigner will ever again say, as a British official 
once did, that “Argentina is our best colony.” 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that the social 
legislation and labor reforms of the present adminis- 
tration have done much to better the condition of the 
Argentine workers, once as downtrodden as any in 
Latin America. Much of the labor program has fol- 
lowed roughly the principles of the papal encyclicals. 
It is this historical background that gives Perén’s pro- 
gram a certain reasonableness in the eyes of the des- 
camisados. 

On the other hand, in attaining rather limited re- 
sults thus far, Perén has saddled the country with the 
full controls of the police state. His purchase of the 
telephone lines and his strict control over radio en- 
ables him to spread his own propaganda and check 
that of his critics. Recently, as a phase of the La 
Prensa case, even the “cultural” broadcasts of the 
Voice of America, the British Broadcasting System and 
Venezuela were stopped. The U. S. program returned 
to the air after six days of silence. 
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At the economic level the pattern of government 
control is similarly complete. Since 1946 all imports 
and exports have been regulated by a government 
trade agency which buys from the Argentine farmer 
at one price and sells in the world market at another, 
using any profit for government purposes. Banking 
and exchange are rigidly controlled, and the govern- 
ment owns the railways, ship companies and airlines, 
as well as some industries such as petroleum. 

The control machinery has been used to implement 
a vigorous policy of economic nationalism. This has 
involved nearly all of the techniques used by the trad- 
ing nations up through the last war to get their goods 
to the consumer, including bilateral arrangements, de- 
valuation of the currency, differential exchange rates, 
credits and barter. The government has assumed con- 
trol over the spending of all dollars and other foreign 
currency accumulated by Argentine merchants 
through the sale of goods abroad. These funds are 
used to buy only those things required by Argentina’s 
new industries. Perén has been very reluctant to per- 
mit his people to buy consumer goods such as auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators, particularly at inflated 
prices, because of the effect upon his reserve of for- 
eign currency. The controversial Export-Import Bank 
loan of $175 million to Argentina last year was used 
principally to pay back overdue debts of dollars to 
U. S. business, which Perén probably could, but would 
not honor at the time. 

In this connection, the cold war and the rearmament 
program have proved a boon to Argentina. Her fa- 
vorable balance of trade with both the United King- 
dom and the United States has increased her supply 
of the two essential currencies to such an extent that 
last July she lifted curbs on certain imports which had 
been in effect for two years. Her dollar balance is esti- 
mated to have increased by $100 million during 1950. 

Trade arrangements have been worked out during 
the past year with France, Israel, Yugoslavia and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain with Czechoslovakia. These 
generally call for an advance of credit to be spent 
on the purchase of Argentine products. One notable 
failure to date has been the inability to agree with 
the United Kingdom on a price for meat. For the 
moment, it seems that the Per6n Government has man- 
aged to reverse Argentina’s long dependence upon 
the English market. 

It is clear that much of the credit for the present 
condition of the Argentine economy is due to factors 
operating outside Perén’s contro] system. The world 
demand for canned meat and the increase in the price 
of wool are among these factors. Perén has done little 
to help the farmer. Nevertheless, the present pros- 
perity rests upon highly volatile world conditions; if 
a fighting war broke out there would be immediate 
repercussions. Argentina is still very much dependent 
upon the outside world for industrial machinery, 
chemicals, steel and coal. Like her Latin neighbors, 
Argentina faces the serious threat of runaway inflation 


if these and other items which she needs to buy go 
into short supply. 

There is evidently a connection between Perdn’s 
precariously balanced economy and the repressive 
measures taken by his government in the last few 
months. The great rail strike last January was a strike 
against the government-owned lines and threatened 
to play havoc with the government's planning. La 
Prensa came under fire because it reported the strike 
objectively, and used its wire service to present foreign 
reaction to Perén’s rough handling of the workers. 

If Perén had any idea that he could keep the attack 
on La Prensa a purely internal matter, he was quickly 
disillusioned. The blow fell the day after the riot in 
Buenos Aires when Edward G. Miller Jr., United 
States Assistant Secretary for Latin-American Affairs, 
expressed his concern over the dispute. About two 
weeks later he restated his objections to the attack on 
the paper and avowed his sympathy with its employes. 
His remarks called forth an editorial in the government 
paper, Democracia, blaming Miller by implication for 
bold and unwise statements and for making an inter- 
national issue out of a purely union dispute. 

In contrast to these quasi-interventionist remarks of 
Mr. Miller, however, Acting Secretary of State James 
E. Webb announced on March 7 that the United States 
contemplated no action. This decision was obviously 
the correct one in view of U. S. commitments in re- 
gional pacts not to interfere in the internal or external 
affairs of the other American states. Other govern- 
ments in the hemisphere were of the same mind; no 
diplomatic protests were made. 

In this charged atmosphere, the United States called 
the representatives of the American nations to Wash- 
ington on March 26 to pledge themselves to the task 
of hemispheric defense. Argentina was assured that 
the La Prensa issue would not be on the agenda. Nev- 
ertheless, there were misgivings in this country that 
Perén might refuse cooperation in the common de- 
fense of the hemisphere. Many Latin-American coun- 
tries came to the conference with deep grievances 
against the United States. They pleaded that they had 
exhausted themselves in the common cause during 
World War II and consequently that they needed 
post-war economic aid just as much as our other allies. 
It was feared that, by playing on these grievances, 
Perén might make his Latin bloc a reality. These fears 
did not materialize. The Argentinians agreed to co- 
operate in political, economic and military phases of 
the defense. They signed the pledge to support the 
United Nations in its program against aggression, 
with the reservation that troops could not be sent out- 
side Argentine borders without popular approval. 

Perén’s policy of violent nationalism at home and 
conciliation abroad presents a puzzling contrast. There 
is some indication that in the La Prensa case he feels 
he may have gone too far. It is to be hoped that a face- 
saving way may be found to reopen the great Argen- 
tine paper. 
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Miss Mulkeen, a graduate 
of the College of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., is at present 
taking part in the Year of 
Formation at Grailville, 
Loveland, Ohio, as a prep- 
aration for active work in 
the lay apostolate. 








I WAS A LITTLE HESITANT about going, and yet 
the idea of a “family apostolate” was welcome news. 
A year of post-college aimlessness had shown me that 
my only peace would be in giving myself in some way 
to the restoring of Christ to a world which had rushed 
past Him—myself included. But how, exactly? Now a 
friend of mine who worked with a lay apostolic group 
had invited me to Joan Somebody’s home to see a 
small part of what my restless generation was starting 
to accomplish. 

Joan was expecting a baby soon and we were to join 
in a prayer hour for her while she was given the 
Blessing Before Childbirth. It was new to me, this 
simple acceptance of our being so many with one 
common aim. Half of me still couldn’t help scoffing 
at the other half, but I went. The thought of young 
families dedicating themselves to building the Christ- 
ian society was compelling. 

The first thing I noticed when Bill opened the door 
for us was a plain wood cross on the opposite wall. 
Along the crossbar and down the shaft someone had 
painted “The Word Was Made Flesh.” 

“You went to high school with me!” Joan said as I 
came inside. “I graduated the year before you did. 
Remember?” 

“Of course,” I said. “I can even remember you 
playing the trumpet in the orchestra. But it’s been 
about five years since I’ve seen you. Isn’t this funny?” 

“Bill and I were married just a year ago last week,” 
she said. “What have you been doing all this time?” 

I put my hat on the big bed and told her about my 
job and how I felt I should be doing something more 
useful with my life. But I was eager to talk about her. 
There was something very different about all this— 
an atmosphere I had never felt in any of my friends’ 
homes—something purposeful, something strong. 

“What a beautiful painting,” I said. It hung over 
the bed, an austere Madonna and Child. The room 
itself was pretty but simple. In the bookself were 
breviary and missals. I wanted to ask her about her 
life, her marriage in Christ, the whole idea of working 
as a family for a Christian renaissance. 

“A priest, a friend of Bill’s, painted that Madonna,” 
she said. “It was a wedding present. Here’s our wed- 
ding picture, by the way.” 
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It was just like any wedding picture. She looked 
very beautiful and everyone looked very happy. 
Tucked in the corner of the frame was one of the 
invitations, with an extra little card attached: 

“You are invited to join with us in receiving Holy 
Communion at our Nuptial Mass.” 

I stood looking at it and then Joan said: “Come and 
meet everyone.” Z| 

Her mother was there, sitting on the sofa, and the 
girls I had come with were in a circle of chairs around 
the edge of the room. Father M. had come, and he and 
Bill were laughing together near the door. Joan intro- 
duced me to the priest, and I sat down on a little 
hassock. A pretty blonde girl was next to me. 

“We have to wait for another girl,” she explained. 
“She’s expecting a baby this month, too, and Joan in- 
vited her over to receive the blessing.” 

The blonde girl’s name was Margaret, she told me, 
and she had studied social service. What she wanted 
to do was establish an apostolic job-counseling service 
for young women. 

“It’s such a need,” she said. “There are so many 
girls all over the country anxious to be part of the lay 
apostolate but not sure where they fit.” I knew it so 
well. 

We started almost as soon as the other girl and her 
husband arrived. Father M. explained, first, that the 
Blessing Before Childbirth was one of the old and 
almost lost traditions in the Church. If our purpose 
in the apostolate is to restore all things in Christ, he 
said, if we want to reform society so that everything 
leads to Him, we should make use of the Church’s 
official blessing upon the everyday things that make 
up our lives--our homes, our food, our engagements, 
our anniversaries. There isn’t anything we can do or 
use that isn’t directly related to God, but His benedic- 
tion is especially suited to that time in which we 
share with Him His work of creation. 

“If those of you on this side will say the verses,” 
Margaret said, “we'll do the responses on this side.” 

Grace is poured abroad on thy lips, 

Therefore has God blessed thee forever. Alleluia. 
We prayed in the words of the 127th Psalm, asking for 
the Father's blessings. 

Blessed are all who fear the Lord, who walk in 

His ways! 

Thou shalt enjoy what thy hands have earned: 

blessed art thou, it shall be well with thee! 

Thy wife is like a fruitful vine on the walls of 

thy house... 

May the Lord bless thee from Sion .. . 

And mayest thou see thy children’s children . . . 

Help thy handmaid, 

O my God, who trusts in Thee .. . 

Someone read from the Old Testament the story of 
Anna—Anna who was barren and begged a child of 
God, and who, when he was given her, consecrated 


him to God's service in the Temple. It was beginning 
to seem very natural to pray together here in a city 
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apartment. The Mystical Body was becoming a real 


and living thing for us. 

Let us pray: O Lord God, Creator of all things, 
strong and mighty, just and merciful, who alone 
are good and holy . . . accept the sacrifice of a 
contrite heart and the fervent desire of thy hand- 
maid humbly beseeching Thee for the safety of 
the child whom Thou hast given her to con- 
ceive ... that, helped by the hand of Thy mercy, 
her offspring may come safely to light and may 
continue the holy generations .. . 


Father M. blessed Joan and the other girl, Vickie, and 
sprinkled them with holy water. 
His angels has He given command for your sake 
That they may protect you in all your ways. 
O Lord, hear my prayer 
And let my cry come unto Thee... 
Let us pray: Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this 
house .. . Let Thy holy angels dwell herein and 
protect the mother and her child in peace ... 
And finally: 
The blessing of Almighty God, the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit come upon you and your 
child and remain forever. 


Then Margaret came up, smiling, with two long, white 
boxes tied with satin ribbon. I could see what Joan’s 
was when she unwrapped it—a large white candle 
painted with a dove and the Chi-Rho. 


“Baptismal candles! They’re beautiful. You made 
them yourselves, didn’t you?” 

She passed hers to me so that I could see. 

“We did the painting,” Margaret said. “It wasn’t 
too hard—it was fun, in fact.” 

I had to lean over and ask Joan what they were. 

“The priest hands the godmother a lighted candle 
when he baptizes the baby,” she said. “It’s a symbol 
of the light of faith the child has received. The idea is 
that you should really keep the candle all your life 
and renew your baptismal vows with it every year. 
We take baptism so much for granted these days.” 

She smiled as I handed back the candle. “You know,” 
she said, “someone once complained to St. Catherine 
of Siena that it was hard to grow close to God when 
you were burdened with so many temporal duties. 
And St. Catherine said: ‘It is you who make them 
temporal’.” 

A little dark girl got up and in a few minutes we 
were all singing—she was teaching us old American 
and German and French folk songs and some silly 
rounds that involved swaying back and forth like 
waves in a river. We kept laughing when Bill and 
Father M. ended with a duet. 

It was a wonderful evening. And a month later, 
when the priest handed a new godmother the lighted 
candle for a very young Paul, I was there, praying 
that from such a home might perhaps come the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles of our time. From homes like that 
the answer will come. ANNE MULKEEN 





The American novel 
through fifty years 


V. Sinclair Lewis 





C. Carroll Hollis 





A few years ago the editors of the American Mercury 
Reader went through the twenty volumes of that 
magazine to collect representative material. In the 
published result, top place was given to Sinclair 
Lewis’ 1928 contribution, “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge,” because, to quote the editors, “Sinclair 
Lewis, during the ‘twenties and ’thirties, said in lusty 
fiction what the American Mercury was saying in 
many of its articles and sketches,” and because “this 
long and hilarious story, which eventually became a 
book with the same title, displays Mr. Lewis in all his 
glory.” 

And what does The Man Who Knew Coolidge show 
us? In Lowell T. Schmaltz’s long monolog, the greatest 
bore in American fiction is self-revealed. He epitomizes 
much that Lewis, the Mercury, and the twenties de- 
lighted in caricaturing, parodying, ridiculing. He is 
the stereotype formed from the smug, sniggering, ma- 
terialistic and egotistic mock-virtues of such otherwise 
different characters as the Kennicotts, Clarks, Dyers 
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and Haydocks of Main Street, the Babbitts, Grunches 
and “Chum” Frinks of Babbitt, Dr. Almus Pickerbaugh 
of Arrowsmith, and Sharon Falconer and Gantry him- 
self of Elmer Gantry. 

But all of these earlier characters have other quali- 
ties and traits, whereas in Schmaltz the stereotype is 
complete. He has not only no redeeming virtue, but 
not even a vice that relates him to the reader. That 
he moves and talks means not that he is a character, 
but that he is caricature, parody, ridicule personified. 
We listen to Schmaltz’s self-revelation with the same 
fascination that we watch monkeys at the zoo—he and 
they satisfy a morbid curiosity because they seem so 
much like men. 

But monkeys and parrots and Schmaltzes are not 
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men. And yet a novel, whatever else it may be, treats 
of the actions of men. It presents the actions of men 
for our contemplation in such a way that our curiosity 
about life is in some way satisfied. So, because we read 
Lewis’ work as a novel, we are forced to accept 
Schmaltz as human, but in violence to our knowledge 
of what man actually is. No man could be as unlove- 
able as Schmaltz: his very existence as a man makes 
Creation a fairy story, the Incarnation an impossibility, 
and the Redemption a joke. A novelist may portray the 
most wretched of sinners, but a sinner is at least a 
man with whom in imagination we can feel a basic 
human identity. Schmaltz is not even a sinner; he is a 
phonograph record, cleverly constructed to mouth 
assorted inanities. 

Presumably one cannot go farther than this in con- 
demning a novel, yet note that it is as a novel that it is 
condemned. One may admit everything that every- 
body has said about Lewis as a satirist, and one may 
grant all the assorted tributes that have been variously 
made as to his verve, his capturing of middle-class 
phrasing, attitudes and institutions, and yet still assert 
that a novel is something more. 

The work will continue to be classed as a novel, but 
what it ought to be called, if we can borrow a seven- 
teenth-century term, is a Character, with an admixture 
of a Victorian poetic device, Browning’s dramatic 
monolog. To say that Lewis’ work is not a novel but 
a Theophrastian Character is not as far-fetched as it 
may at first glance seem. Everything about The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge, from its title on, is so completely 
in the Theophrastian tradition that it is surprising that 
no one has made the comparison earlier. 

The question is not, however, Lewis’ indebtedness 
to the Character writers. Rather, the point to be 
made is that the Character and the novel are two 
separate things, for although they are related they are 
yet distinct arts, each with its own end, its own dis- 
cipline, its own pleasure. The whole notion of 
Character-writing as a specific genre has been lost for 
centuries, yet it was once a remarkably adroit and 
skillful accomplishment for doing a special thing that 
no other art could do so well. What it did, consciously 
and artistically, was to create types. The Character 
writer, when he contrived the Character of the Flat- 
terer, the Petty Proud, the Braggart, the Pinch-penny, 
the Pretender to Learning, and so on, intentionally 
ignored anything that is individual, that explains the 
particular psychological motives in different men 
which result in this common outward manifestation. 

Now this Lewis does also. He merits our serious 
critical attention because in a few novels he attempts 
and partially succeeds in extending the artistic range 
of the novel to include some of the forgotten values of 
the Character. 

In an age, or better, a decade, when the Character 
could serve the needs of the time, Lewis’ novels came 
nearest to satisfying that need. That he should use 
the novel form to do something that is outside the 
sphere of the novel is understandable but regrettable. 
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Understandable, because the novel was the popular 
art form through which he could most easily find an 
audience, in which he had some actual if hardly note- 
worthy experience, and out of which he could make 
an income. Regrettable, because he is at best a second- 
rate novelist, who subordinated a valuable if un- 
realized gift for Character-writing to a contrary art 
form. 

In spite of this, perhaps because of this, his novels 
of the decade are important and significant. Had he not 
used the novel form in Main Street, the Character 
approach might not have caught on, and Babbitt, Ar- 
rowsmith, Elmer Gantry, The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge and even Dodsworth could not have ap- 
peared. On the other hand, had he been a better 
novelist, the very discipline of that form would have 
prevented the inclusion of the alien Character element. 

When Lewis’ major work is seen as a combination 
of Character and novel, the puzzling stages in his 
career fall into place. For the need for the special kind 
of Character presentation that Lewis alone could do 
with great effectiveness was inevitably temporary and 
short-lived. For a brief decade only, it was possible 
to make a Character of Gopher Prairie and its Main 
Street and its inhabitants, of Babbitt and American 
bourgeois business, of Gantry and the revival preacher, 
of the man who knew Coolidge. But in the ’thirties, the 
never fully thought-out standards, upon which these 
Characters had merit, vanished completely. 

The dichotomy of the major works of the ‘twenties 
is best seen in Babbitt but begins in Main Street 
(1920). We are told that this novel was formed in 
Lewis’ mind in 1905 in a work to be called The Village 
Virus. It corroborates the present analysis that Lewis 
waited another fifteen years to write this work, for in 
that interval much had to happen so that Main Street 
could be written and received as it was. 

When we examine both the book and the tremen- 
dous effect it produced, a number of things are evident. 

Foremost is that it is not and was not accepted as 
a novel. When we look at the book as a novel, Carol 
Kennicott is the nominal heroine and the notable 
passages should concern her and should portray her 
with depth and insight. Actually, Carol is a ninny, a 
perpetual adolescent whose charitable endeavors are 
selfishly motivated and who, in justice, deserves all 
that she gets and more. Here is material for a Charac- 
ter, but instead she is one of the few persons in the 
book who is individualized (Miles Bjornstam is 
another ). 

It is likewise critically inept to question the histori- 
cal authenticity of Babbitt (1922). Someone once said 
that the book became an overnight best-seller because 
all the Babbitts read it, and each said to himself, “how 
true of my neighbor.” Catchy comments of this sort 
have the merit of neat simplification, but miss the 
point of the book completely. What does appear from 
the remark is that George F. is quickly accepted for 
what he is, a type, and that one characteristic of the 
type is its automatic self-blindness. The book is a major 
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development, if not complete, in the use of Character. 
In Main Street the Character and the novel are in- 
evitably at odds, and the thing characterized is itself 
diffuse. In Babbitt, the two art forms become as nearly 
fused as they can be. 

The history of Character writing reveals why Lewis 
and the “twenties also found it easier to personify 
vices than virtues. There are many reasons for this, but 
two, one relating to the audience and the other to 
the artist, have particular reference to the present dis- 
cussion. The audience reads a Character for confirma- 
tion of its half-formed and tentative judgment about 
some aspect of life, and the happiest confirmation is 
that of a trait we scorn in others but do not find in 
ourselves. If this implies that the reader of Characters 
is necessarily egotistical, so be it, for readers haven't 
changed much from Aristotle’s day to our own. 

From the writer’s position, it is easier to abstract 
and personify vices than virtues, for virtue by its rarity 
almost necessitates recognition of personal achieve- 
ment. For these two reasons in particular the applica- 
tion of the Character in the ‘twenties was limited. 
Quite aside from the inescapable limitations of Lewis’ 
or any other writer's experience, there were only a 
few half-formed judgments in the American mind of 
the “twenties that he could complete and confirm. 
On the other hand, the twenties might scorn many 
things but there were few virtues made for Character 
treatment. Lewis did try it, however, in Arrowsmith 
(1925). 

The difficulties inherent in combining a Character 
of a Virtue (in this case, science) and a novel were 
insurmountable in this work. Of Lewis’ so-called 
novels of the ‘twenties, Arrowsmith is most nearly 
pure novel and least Character (after it comes Dods- 
worth, 1929). Arrowsmith and Leora are not so care- 
fully conceived and consistent as one might wish, but 
they are individuals, not types. Gottlieb seems much 
nearer a type, in this case the sardonic Old World 
scientist devoted to truth (or the only truth that the 
‘twenties could still venerate), but the most obvious 
Character is Dr. Almus Pickerbaugh. Presumably Lewis 
intended us to contrast the virtue and the vice as 
represented by Gottlieb and Pickerbaugh (a device of 
the earlier Character writers), but the story gets in 
the way. In this book it happens to be a good story; 
in fact any defense of Lewis as a major novelist must 
inevitably rest on the evidence supplied by Arrow- 
smith and Dodsworth. 

Mantrap (1926) is unimportant as novel or as Char- 
acter, and it signifies only that Lewis’ forte was the 
Character-novel combination. When he had the assist- 
ance of family experience, Paul de Kruif’s advice, and 
a dramatic plot he could write a good novel. But 
without such a happy circumstance and without the 
opportunity for Character creation, he could write, 
and did, third-rate novels for the market. 

Elmer Gantry (1927) is something else again. This 
work happens to be a failure, but not at all because 
it magnifies any of the weaknesses previously seen. 





As in Babbitt, the titular character is a type, but here 
the type or the Character of a Revival Preacher is 
hastily and inartistically done, in fact, over-done. Bab- 
bitt as a Character is skillfully created (excepting the 
novel-writer’s insertions previously mentioned ), and he 
admirably suited the need of the day to categorize 
and evaluate the ubiquitous businessman. But the suc- 
cess of Babbitt as Character ultimately rested in the 
general conviction that as a universal character he 
represented countless numbers of particulars. 

Gantry is similarly contrived, but we all know that 
it doesn’t come off. Why? Not because of any novelist’s 
error, but because Gantry is no universal character 
created by abstraction from particular men. Lewis’ 
melodramatic sense vitiates the Character by creating a 
figure who cannot be a type, for he is typical of no 
recognized group. 

With Dodsworth, the last of the novels of the ’twen- 
ties, the peak was 
passed. Sam Dods- 
worth is not the type 
of the industrialist, 
but at the same time 
Lewis uses enough of 
the tricks of his previ- 
ous Character por- 
trayals in presenting 
him so that he is not 
thoroughly convinc- 
ing as a person. Fran 
is more nearly the 
Character of the 
Spoiled and Pam- 
pered Wife, but her use in the story is to offset and 
show by contrast Sam’s growing self-awareness. The 
early part of the book is enough like Babbitt in tone and 
attitude to arouse anticipation of a similar work on a 
higher social and economic level, but inevitably or not 
the story of Sam’s struggle toward self-knowledge be- 
comes the dominant concern of both the novelist and 
the reader. As such, Dodsworth is generally accepted 
as Lewis’ chief claim to the role of major novelist. Ar- 
rowsmith makes the more exciting reading, it is said, 
but Dodsworth shows the greater insight. This seems 
a reasonable enough claim, if one could only get 
around two facts: that Lewis might have shown great- 
er insight by revealing potentialities for Sam’s devel- 
opment before Fran’s affair with Arnold Israel, and 
that major novelists cannot default so completely and 
so continuously thereafter. 

For default Lewis did in the ’thirties and ’forties. 
The projected work on the American labor movement 
was a grandiose idea (perhaps he felt an imposing 
theme incumbent upon the then Nobel Prize recipient ) 
but the novel never appeared. Instead appeared the 
minor novels Ann Vickers (1933) and Work of Art 
(1934). It Can’t Happen Here (1935) was tremen- 
dously newsworthy as the nation first realized the 
menace of fascism, but thin reading now that that 
war is passed and a new and quite different conflict 
approaches. 
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For some years after It Can't Happen Here, Lewis 
worked at plays, but in 1938 he published The Prodigal 
Parents, which is totally inexplicable except in terms of 
Babbitt written for a widely different period and with 
the Character element omitted or perverted to make 
the disastrous Fred Cornblow. From 1940, beginning 
with Bethel Merriday, the actress, and through the 
succession of novels written for the market and for 
one season’s market, there is little of significance. 

It hardly seems necessary to apologize for Lewis’ 
decline as a significant writer. Rather, what needs to 
be done is to rescue the important work of the ’twen- 
ties from the regressive effect of his later produc- 
tion. The defects of the ’twenties are palpable enough, 
but for better or worse that decade could and did 
assert its conviction of its cultural superiority. That 
most of its spokesmen reneged in one fashion or an- 
other was inevitable and inescapable. No sensitive 
person in his right mind could possibly maintain 
tenaciously the same viewpoint in the ‘thirties and 
later, as he did in the ’twenties. To cry that Gideon 
Planish (1943) or Cass Timberlane (1945) is not 
Babbitt is carping, not criticism. 

The question is not whether the ’twenties were right 
in their sometimes arrogant display of their cultural 
superiority; they thought they were right and we must 
accept their sense of conviction, if not their creed. 


What we may, however, justly ask of them is what 
artistic use they made of it. For Lewis, we may answer 
that he revived the Character form of writing (whether 
consciously or not) and extended the boundaries of 
the novel to include it. The challenge of art is to war 
against the intractability of the medium, and in 
Babbitt Lewis came nearest to doing what is ulti- 
mately impossible. Yet the effort and the result are 
significant, for we have in Babbitt the only work of 
its kind. 

Habituated by the almost excessive reading of the 
novel, it is hard for us to see the artistic value of types 
or Characters. We have long scorned the use of types, 
or what we call stock-characters, because they always 
indicate the artistically ineffective short-cuts of writers 
who shirk the creative task. There is, however, a dif- 
ference not of degree but of kind between the exploita- 
tion of stock-characters and the creation of Character- 
types. The latter is artistic literature in a high if 
limited sense, and it was recognized as such until 
a few centuries ago. The changes that occasioned the 
rise and growth of the novel also meant the cessation 
of Character writing as a highly developed, vigorous 
and traditional art. There was, however, a brief period 
when the need of the Character-creation was again 
present, and Sinclair Lewis was the only artist capable 
of satisfying that cultural want. 





Men—and women—of Maryknoll 





THE EARLY DAYS OF MARYKNOLL 





By The Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, 
M.M. McKay. 8311p. $3 





PACIFIC HOPSCOTCH 


By Sister Maria del Rey. Scribners. 
18lp. $3 


A horse and wagon stood in the shade 
at the end of the trolley line in Ossin- 
ing, New York on the hot afternoon of 
August 15, 1913. A lad from Law- 
rence, Mass. swung his bags from the 
car. He had come to join the six stu- 
dents of the newly formed Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America. 
The lad’s name was Raymond A. 
Lane. Now the Superior General of 
Maryknoll, Bishop Lane directs the 
activities of over 600 priests, sisters 
and brothers working in eleven differ- 
ent countries and more than 800 sem- 
inarians in training. 

The story of that expansion is an 
essential part of the history of Amer- 
ican Catholicism. Bishop Lane tells 
the story warmly, movingly and with 
the insight and human detail of one 
who shared the initial adventures. 
Here are first-hand memories of the 
founders: the mystical and sometimes 
impractical Father Thomas Price with 
his boyish devotion to Our Lady of 
Lourdes and the.kindly and resource- 
ful Father James A. Walsh. Here are 
vivid pictures of the first recruits, 





Americans signing up for the Field 
ar. 

“It seemed to take so little to start 
a laugh,” Bishop Lane remarks of 
those days. It was laughter that made 
light of impossible inconveniences be- 
cause of the dream. 

“Maryknoll owes all that it is to the 
priests of America,” Father Walsh 
once remarked. It was a fitting note 
of gratitude. Maryknoll and the cause 
of the Missions owe much also to the 
teaching Sisters and the Catholic par- 
ents of the country—as Father Walsh 
would be prompt to acknowledge. 
And American Catholicism owes much 
to Maryknoll for brightening our vi- 
sion of the world-wide mandate of 
the Church. 

One of Bishop Lane’s chapters con- 
cerns the Teresians, the young women 
who dropped their careers in schools 
and offices to help the new mission 
society. Recognized as a religious 
Congregation by Rome in 1920, the 
Maryknoll Sisters are valiant auxil- 
iaries not only as secretaries at Ossin- 
ing but as catechists and nurses in 
the Field Afar. 

In Pacific Hopskotch one of their 
number, Sister Maria del Rey, offers 
what she calls a “monologue of a 
travelogue,” a superbly illustrated se- 
ries of sketches of the work of the 
Maryknoll Sisters in China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, the Caroline 
Islands and Hawaii. On her trip she 
generously notes the work of the New 
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York Jesuits, the Detroit Capuchins, 
the Long Island Ursulines, the North 
Carolina Mercy sisters and the Notre 
Dame nuns from Boston. It is a heroic 
job that is being done. The heroism 
of Maryknoll’s Sister Agneta (sister 
of Korea’s Premier, John Chang) 
martyred at Pyongyang last fall, is 
equaled by the unflagging, undis- 
courageable devotion of American 
nuns on Pacific atolls. 

“But with more Sisters . . .” proph- 
esies Sister Maria. May her book per- 
suasively stir God’s grace in many 
young hearts. Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


War without 4-letter words 
THE CAINE MUTINY 


By Herman Wouk. Doubleday. 494p. 
$3.95. 


Here’s a war novel everyone should 
enjoy. Neither a socio-political dia- 
tribe like The Naked and the Dead, 
nor a fantastically one-sided, over- 
drawn account of four-letter words 
and Army sadism like From Here to 
Eternity, this is a gripping story of a 
naval rarity: the relief of a ship’s cap- 
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tain by a subordinate who places his 
commanding officer on the sick list, 
under an obscure article of Navy Reg- 
ulations which allows such action in 
“most unusual and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.” It is also a lively and 
extremely amusing account of a young 
Princetonian’s metamorphosis from 
immature playboy to commander of a 
war vessel, 

The two stories are skillfully inter- 
woven as Willie Keith is forcibly ma- 
tured at sea under the paranoiac ty- 
rant, Lt. Commander Queeg, captain 
of the destroyer-minesweeper U.S.S. 
Caine. We sail with the crew of this 
battered, obsolete remnant of 1918 on 
convoying and target-pulling missions 
throughout the Pacific area, and wit- 
ness shipboard life so vividly present- 
ed that one can all but lick the salt 
spray. From the frighteningly ridicu- 
lous investigations held by Queeg be- 
cause of a hanging shirttail or the 
theft of a quart of ice cream, we are 
prepared for the rebellious urge felt 
by the officers which results in the 
relief of the captain (or was it mu- 
tiny?) by a second in command dur- 
ing a hurricane. 

The ensuing court-martial of the 
executive officer, involving Willie 
Keith as a witness, is well handled 
by the author and constitutes a sound 
psychological study of the naval com- 
mand function, as well as a thrilling 
climax to this excellent story. 

Herman Wouk has written for the 
theater and for Hollywood, and is the 
author of an amusing satire on adver- 
tising, Aurora Dawn. He served four 
years in the Navy, and his witty dialog 
can presumably be attributed in part 
to several years as a script writer for 
Fred Allen. 

In this full-bodied novel he has 
attempted more than humor alone, 
however, and has succeeded admir- 
ably. His analysis of the how and why 
of the Navy’s organization and per- 
sonnel is the most penetrating and un- 
derstanding this reviewer has read. It 
is, in fact, so good that I dare say 
there are few Navy men of any rank 
who would not better their under- 
standing of their own life by reading 
The Caine Mutiny. 

Wouk’s style—clipped, clear and 
briskly paced—is exactly suited to his 
story. Notably absent, and with no 
lessening of essential realism, are the 
familiar sexual sensationalism and 
service profanity which have brought 
an inverted succés destime to several 
novels of World War II. For a won- 
derful profile of the Navy and what 
may well be the most entertaining 
story of the season, The Caine Mutiny 
is recommended for your bedside 
table. I must warn you, though, that 
you won't sleep till you’ve finished 
reading it. | MICHAEL D. REAGAN 





Rime and its reasons 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY 








By Mark Van Doren. Sloane Associ- 
ates. 556p. $4. 


Mark Van Doren deserves well of 
poetry, which he has served with dis- 
tinction for long years as professor, 
practitioner and propagandist. He 
reaches his peak in this rich book. Its 
first section, an expository analysis of 
thirty poems, pleases me least, as the 
explanations are laborious, pedestrian 
and tedious. They are intended ap- 
parently for undergraduates who 
prepped at Ellis Island; and while one 
looks unfairly for profundity in a 
primer, it is some sort of reflection on 
our cultural maturity that a well-in- 
formed man should think it necessary 
to analyze the abecedarian. 

One might agree with and broaden 
Mr. Van Doren’s remark about 
Donne’s A Lecture Upon the Shadow. 
“Perhaps,” he writes, “we should not 
try to parse it.” In esthetics I am an 
anti-vivisectionist. But even in this 
section there are sound judgment, 
good insights. “Poetry does not save 
the world. It says what the world is— 
a hard thing to do, and rarely done,” 
says the author in a statement remin- 
iscent of MacLeish’s “a poem should 
be palpable and aan and Auden’s 
“for poetry makes nothing happen”— 
both of them quoted later in the an- 
thology section. He characterizes the 
days of formal poetry, exemplified in 
Dryden, as times which “valued the 
virtues of firmness, intelligence, audi- 
bility and harmony. There will never 
be a time when poetry can afford to 
be indifferent to those virtues.” 

It is silly to argue about the inclu- 
sions and omissions in the anthology 
section; one might as well quarrel 
about a man’s selection of a wife or a 
wine. Such men as Ben Jonson, Her- 
rick and Herbert are sympathetically 
and splendidly represented, though 
why Mr. Van Doren includes Marvell’s 
Bermudas, which contains probably 
the worst line in English poetry—“He 
makes the figs our mouths to meet”— 
I cannot guess. Pope, Dryden and 
S. T. Coleridge are cavalierly exhibit- 
ed, I think, and Emerson and Long- 
fellow merit astonishing space. 

Why so much Hardy and so little 
Hopkins; why only one sonnet from 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and so much 
from Tate; why Louise Bogan but not 
Louise Guiney; why Alice Meynell, 
Thompson, Belloc and Chesterton are 
not mentioned; why a minimum of 
Merton. and less of Lowell—these, as 
the philosopher somberly and acutely 
said, are questions. 

The final glossary might have con- 
tained an explanation of terza rima 
since the anthology includes Shelley’s 
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Ode to the West Wind. But I grow 
increasingly conscious of Marianne 
Moore’s frightening line in Poetry: 
“the immovable critic twitching his 
skin like a horse that feels a flea.” 
This is a good book, written and com- 
piled by a great man; and you will 
want to have it if you are one of those 
whom Robert Herrick describes as 
wishing “to live merrily and to trust 
to good verses.” 

Wittuo A. DonacHy 





POEMS 1924-1944 
By Janet Lewis. Swallow. 62p. $2.50 








MONTAGE OF A DREAM DEFERRED 


By Langston Hughes. Holt. 75p. $2 


It would be difficult to imagine two 
more differing styles in poetry than 
these, yet both represent dominant 
tendencies in the verse of our century. 
Miss Lewis’ lyrics are cool, careful, 
controlled: it is quite natural to find a 
four-line epitaph to Landor. Hers is re- 
flective, not dramatic lyric, with its 
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obvious debts to Marvell and Yeats. 

Minor flaws in the work, such as 
archaisms, cannot account for the ef- 
fect of unimportance that the collec- 
tion has. This comes perhaps from a 
lack of tension and from the frequent 
lack of a satisfying close, the finality 
that brings fullness. For all that, the 


collection has much to recommend it: 


from a series of widely different short 
poems pointing to one effect, the de- 
lineation of the community that is 
Harlem. Langston Hughes, who has 
been called “The Negro Poet Lau- 
reate,” uses the dialect of his people 
and the rhythm of their songs; in his 
portrait of Harlem he captures the 
qualities of its talk and action, min- 
Miss Lewis frequently succeeds in _ gling poignancy, bitterness, raucous- 
capturing a mood, fixing a moment or __ ness and innocence very often to good 
an object with a phrase, and for this _ effect. 
we must be grateful. But there is too strident a note of 
To turn from Miss Lewis’ classical protest, too much sentimentality in 
rhythms to the blues tunes of Mr. the poem called Freedom Train; here, 
Hughes is to enter another poetic as elsewhere, a certain overconscious- 
world. As is indicated by the title, this ness of his position as poet of his 
is an attempt to make a single poem _ people spoils the poetry by causing a 
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descent to polemic. Most of all, partial 
failure in many of the poems seems to 
be due to a lack of music within the 
poems themselves: they seem to need 
musical accompaniment for full effec- 
tiveness, which gives something of the 
effect of reading Gilbert without Sul- 
livan. 

It is, however, difficult to capture 
a blues tune in verse, and Mr. Hughes 
has succeeded, if not in giving us a 
whole poem, at least in providing 
some striking images (“High noon 
teeth/ In a midnight face”), the vivid 
sound of talk and song in Harlem, and 
a sometimes bitter meditation on “The 
boogie-woogie rumble/ Of a dream 
deferred.” Joseru P. CLancy 





RESERVATIONS 





By Valentin Iremonger. Envoy, Dub- 
lin. 58p. 6/- 


What appears to be, or begins to 
be merely facile but acute description 
in these poems, ends with a serious 
intention told implicitly in strong 
conclusions, or more enigmatically, 
through rich symbolism. For Valentin 
Iremonger is a poet who has gone be- 
yond surfaces of things, and in prob- 
ing their realities he has experienced 
not only a true joy, but an inevitable 
sorrow. He sees the flower straight to 
the root: in every fruition are signs 
of decay. Thus he is half prophet for 
all when he anticipates “there are 
hard times coming.” His prophecy, 
however, is less than his reminiscence. 

His backward look is more person- 
al: reminiscence and regret. In a 
debris of years, he expresses, with un- 
pretended nostalgia and convincing 
sentiment, yearning and fear. He re- 
grets the loss of youth; he recalls the 
coming of wisdom, the gradual ac- 
ceptance of disillusion; he ponders the 
reasons of doubt and despair: a thread 
of sorrow is being pulled through his 
brain. 

To express his sentiments without 
becoming sentimental is one of Valen- 
tin Iremonger’s excellences. He is 
moving, but not maudlin. He is also 
arresting, for he writes of the ordinary 
in fine, unforgettable ways. To him, 
a bud is “neat as a bomb”; he notices 
the “inclination of rain,” or hears it 
“gunning the windows”; storm causes 
a “yellow disaster of forsythia”; wind 
is a gossip and, he observes, “curtains 
behave like flags.” Green earth 
“drenches” his eyes, and he hears 
“aria/Of water faltering on frond.” 
Poetry is for him inescapable, inevit- 
able: 

And there was poetry. When I 

found 


Lines detonating in my mind and 
my pen 















eed 
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Stabbing the pages of my memory, 
I would have sold 

My sister to the devil for a poem 

Complete and lucid as spring-wa- 
ter, to startle 

God and rock his golden throne. 

It never came; yet I was happy, 
too, 

With the snapping swords of words 
and the shields of tinsel 
phrases. 


But his poems do come, and the 
phrases are more than tinsel. Some of 
his more mature poems, such as 
Mirage, are richly realized. Two 
poems, Lackendarragh, and Poem in 
The Depths of Summer, suggest a 
Dylan Thomas influence; at least, 
signs of the Apocalyptic movement 
are reflected. 

Reservations is Valentin Iremon- 
ger’s first book of poetry: it won the 
AE Memorial award in Ireland. Some 
readers may know him for his poems 
in the Kenyon Review; but I think he 
should have a wider audience in 
America. Joun FAaNDEL 





EAST WIND OVER PRAGUE 





By Jan Stransky. Random House. 
245p. $3. 


Of the three parts of this collection 
of short stories and anecdotes from 
post-war Czechoslovakia, the “Leg- 
acy of Fear” is the longest and most 
interesting. It easily captures the 
reader's attention—in spite of all its 
sombre atmosphere of stupid cruelty 
and hatred. All that Stransky reports 
is true; other, equally true and even 
more gloomy illustrations of Commu- 
nist terrorism might have been col- 
lected from the area behind the Iron 
Curtain. There is not a single over- 
statement in the pages of East Wind 
over Prague. 

And yet this “authentic account of 
Communist methods,” as the pub- 
lishers call it, is by no means a truth- 
ful account. It may be compared to a 
strong sidelight thrown onto the stage 
from one corner; such a light can more 
readily than any frontal illumination, 
however weak, falsify appearances 
and distort the reality. Much of the 
sorrowful experience of the Commu- 
nist-occupied countries is undoubtedly 
due to the cowardly behavior and the 
materialism—or “greediness,” as Stran- 
sky calls it—of their citizens. But is 
fear not the opposite of love? If the 
“satellization” of the small states to 
the east and south of Germany—and 
of Czechoslovakia in particular—was 
much more the result of fear than of 
any direct action of Soviet military 
might, who was it who had killed the 
love which was then replaced by fear? 


It is all too timely and perhaps 








THE CASE OF 


THERESE NEUMANN 


By Hilda C. Graef 


“The conclusions the author ultimately reached were 
as surprising to her as they will be to many readers.” | 
—The London Tablet 


“The author examines the stigmata and extraordinary ; 
events connected with Therese Neumann in the light | 
of the principles of mystical theology and the findings 

of modern medicine. . . .Miss Graef shows clearly that 

there are other possibilities and that it is quite likely 

that in the case of Therese Neumann we are in the 
presence of something that is not supernatural at all.” 

—Books On Trial 


“In view of the evidence, the author's conclusion is 
prudent and in perfect agreement with sound theol- { 
ogy.”—The Sign 
“The book is of high importance.” C. C. Martindale, 
$.J.—Catholic Herald $2.50 
June selection of the Thomas More Book Club 
At your bookstore or from 


The NEWMAN PRESS, Catholic Publishers, Westminster, Maryland 
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Some significant articles which appeared in recent issues of AMERICA have been 
reprinted at the request of interested readers. Many of these have had extensive 
distribution. Some are still available in limited quantities. 

25 copies........ $1.00 


Available Titles 
FEATURE X, April 7, 1951 (On Mixed Marriage) By “Speranza” 


MR. LEE “EXAMINES” CATHOLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


McCOLLUM DECISION: THREE YEARS AFTER 
By Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 








THE FOOLISH ART By Sister M. Joselyn 
I'M A CATHOLIC—WHO CARES? By Edmond LeBreton 
THE FAMILY ROSARY DOES FIT IN By Mary Tinley Daly 


THE POPES POINT THE WAY TO SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By Philip Taft 
AN OPEN LETTER TO SOME PUBLISHERS 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 





AMERICA’s MARCH 24 Review of 
THE KEY TO PEACE 


will be sent on request with the compliments of the editors. 
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RESORTS 








Four 10-day “Sing Weeks"~ 
Enjoy a a July Sth through August 30t8, 
holiday of Participate in chocal singing. 


music-making tg Learn to play an instrument. 
with the famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Catholic Wturgical music fee 

wd pat w Me. Bee Sp Trapp 

M. HELLRIEGEL assisting. High Familp 


Mass, Benediction, daily. 


Clergy and veligions espe- Music 
cially welcome. 
Write for details Camp 


MISS A. A. TRAPP, STOWE, VERMONT 


GREAT PECONIC 
* 


BAY HOUSE * 
SOUTH JAMESPORT, t. I. 


Directly on the bay. Boating, bathing, ex- 
cellent fishing. Coolest spot on Long Island. 
Refined clientele. Booklet on Request. 


HOWARD H. DOWNS, owner and Manager 

















Let this booklet be your guide to 
a delightful vacation in the romantic 
Province de Québec—where 
all summer sports are at their best 
—where you will be welcomed 
with French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable, 


modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
ue be 
Write today for your free copy of this bookiet 
to: The Provincial Publicity Bureav, Parliament 


Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








very easy to analyze the atmosphere 
of fear as Stransky does. But why has 
he not devoted one single paragraph 
to that “wind” which had preceded 
the “eastern wind” over Prague’s roofs 
and which had destroyed so many val- 
ues and so much love—the wind of 
liberal indifferentism and of cheap 
“progressive realism”? 
Boupan CHUDOBA 





THE REEF 





By Keith Wheeler. Dutton. 320p. $3. 


This is a very good war novel that is 
regrettably sometimes so coarse and 
violent that it reads like O’Hara. 
Keith Wheeler was concerned with 
mankind when he wrote this book, 
and he wrote compassionately and 
well. The story concerns Nickerson 
Cotten, a returned veteran, and it tells 
of his sorrows and his eventual re- 
demption, that began and ended at 
the reef that beached Tarawa. 

Nickerson Cotten was a foot soldier, 
one of those who walked with slow 
retributive tread against entrenched 
enemies, who waded ashore under the 
crescendo of the naval guns, under 
the moanings of the rockets, under 
their cover of air, onto beaches so 
infested by the enemy that it was dif- 
ficult not to gibber with fear, let alone 
advance to combat. Cotten endured 
this for years, until, in command of a 
company of Marines at the Tarawa 
landing, he flinched and let down 
his men. Later, on that same beach- 
head he redeemed himself partially 
by acts of gallantry, but his great de- 
fection could not be forgiven him by 
those above or below him, and he was 
relegated back to base. He philan- 
dered and drank to gross excess; his 
sense of guilt possessed him like a 
devil; he despaired. 

On his return to civilian life, he 
got a false and bogusly hearty wel- 
come from his fellow-executives who 
had kept the firm going strong while 
he was away at the wars. Their new 
ways of doing business had left him 
high and dry, so that while they paid 
him, he was allowed, perhaps encour- 
aged, to feel that he was of no use. 
This further accentuated his melan- 
choly, so that he ran away from the 
wife and child that he loved, and 
sought a refuge in whiskey and in the 
arms of a compassionate and com- 
plaisant woman. 

Finally, when all seems lost, when 
it seems that he must degenerate into 
a sodden failure, relief comes to him 
on Tarawa, when a commercial air- 
liner on which he was a passenger 
was forced to land. The ending is a 
happy one, but it is not falsely con- 
trived. There is good, if needlessly 
coarse, writing all the way through 
the book. W. B. Reapy 
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FINISTERE 


By Fritz Peters. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 306p. $3. 


The year of André Gide’s death finds 
the novel of sexual inversion, a theme 
he helped to popularize, enjoying a 
peculiar vogue. Finistere is such a 
novel. The genetically uncertain have 
a powerful claque on the fringes of 
modern literature, a sort of lobby for 
the abnormal, and this work has re- 
ceived its build-up. 

Mr. Peters is no Gide. The French- 
man devoted many years and reams 
of exquisite prose to defending cer- 
tain vices as a spiritual experience. 
In that he may have performed a 
service he did not realize, for he re- 
duced Calvinist _ self-righteousness 
with its implied self-justification and 
personal morality to its ultimate and 
logical absurdity. The present author 
makes no such pretense and misses 
none of the sordidness, the tragedy or 
the unconventionality of a homosexual 
relationship. His theme is corrupted 
innocence and his villain is modern 
society. 

Matthew Cameron was fourteen 
when his mother brought him to Paris 
in the late 1920’s. Heaven knows what 
would have happened to Matthew if 
his parents had not sought divorce 
and new mates. As things happened, 
Matthew’s mother was busy with her 
new romance. His best American 
friend was involved in an affaire. 
Waiting along the boy’s path was Mi- 
chel, the physical instructor at Mat- 
thew’s school. Thence the trail led to 
disillusionment and despair and the 
cold waters which churn around 
Finistere. 

Since it has a moral, this could be 
defended as a very moral tale. But 
one cannot help wondering whether it 
will be read for its moral or for its 
careful detail of corruption. And there 
is a greater moral and a greater warn- 
ing in the fact of its publication and 
the publication of lesser works de- 
voted to similar themes. The litera- 
ture of unnatural love is not a discov- 
ery of our age, as any classicist can 
witness. It has flourished in the past 
but only in times of extreme deca- 
dence when societies were dying of 
rot. Water O’HEARN 








DILIGENCE IN LOVE 


By Daisy Newman. Doubleday. 253p. 
$2.75. 


This is one of the most delightful 
novels in an age. It is balm for a trou- 
bled world. It recounts the veritable 
resurrection of two tired city-drenched 
people who find themselves and their 
children before it’s too late. 
Sophisticated New Yorker Vaughn 


























Hill, wife, mother and career woman, 
takes a trip in connection with her 
work for an advertising firm to se- 
questered Kendal, Rhode Island, 
where she meets Philip Ludlow, a man 
old enough to be her father. Her at- 
traction toward him in a perfectly pla- 
tonic and quite spiritual way saves 
herself and her husband and children. 

The characterization is excellent. 
Philip Ludlow cemes into the reader’s 
life like am old friend because of his 
inner qualities. Vaughn, the other 
main character, is perfectly done— 
good-looking, chic, ambitious, worried, 
harried, alert. She has the typical qual- 
ities of the busy executive at home 
and at work. The unfolding of her 
character is handled with grace and 
skill. Vaughn’s struggle with self, her 


setbacks, her final triumph, are very 
well executed, with the proper amount 
of suspenseful elements. Denis, the 
not-too-successful husband; the “latch- 
key” children, dreamer-Neil and fan- 
tasy-Susan; Ham, the little-bit-on-the- 
wolfish-side boss; patient, controlled 
Mary Lancashire and her brood—all 
fit perfectly into their respective nooks 
in this multi-peopled story. 
Mothers who work—outside the 
home, that is—will find in this book 
many a link with their own lives, many 
a kindred thought for Vaughn and 
Denis and young Neil and Susan. 
Much of the charm of the novel lies 
in the Quaker philosophy that per- 
meates it. Its atmosphere is utterly 
delightful and disarming. 
CATHERINE D. GaAusE 








THE WORD 











At this time, Jesus said to His disciples, 
“Believe Me you have only to make 
any request of the Father in My Name, 
and He will grant it you” (John 16:23, 
V Sunday after Easter). 


I was waiting in line at the post office. 
From behind me in the line some- 
where a girl’s voice was expressing 
voluble wonderment. 

“Imagine!” she said, “you can ask 
for any old information at all and 
theyll give it to you just like that!— 
free too.” 

A man’s voice answered, “It’s a ser- 
vice newspaper offices often have. 
They consider it good advertising.” 

“I just dialed the number,” the girl’s 
voice went on, “and asked them how 
many air miles to Tokyo. He said ‘just 
a minute’ and then popped the answer 
right into my ear. No charge, no bother 
—wonderful!” 

The man’s voice said “Umhum” and 
then, “Oh, yes, you can get lots of 
things just for the asking. Very worth- 
while things in fact.” 

Then the line moved me up to the 
wicket and I lost the rest of the con- 
versation. But I was already on my 
own. I was wondering what the man 
would consider worth while. Maybe 
he was thinking about museums and 
art institutes, or maybe about the open 
country or the sea or the blessings of 
a good friendship. But I wasn’t. All 
those things are beautiful and fairly 
free but what I had in mind was far 
bigger and more beautiful. I was 
thinking of what God gives away free. 
He tells you in this Sunday’s gospel. 

Really He gives anything and every- 
thing away free because He says “Be- 
lieve Me” in the beginning to assure us 





how seriously and literally He means 
His promise. “You have only to make 
any request ... ,” He adds. We have 
only to make the request and the 
Father will grant it. Now it seems to 
me that is a lot more wonderful than 
a free information service. 

Why, then, don’t we all have every- 
thing we want if it is only a matter of 
asking? Well, there seem to be several 
reasons. First, we don’t ask enough. 
Asking means praying and we seldom 
pray hard enough or quite the right 
way. We forget to be polite to God. 
The girl in the post office had to be 
polite to the newspaper office. If she 
hadn’t been, they would not have 
given her the service. Yet we act in- 
sultingly toward God when we only 
ask His favors on the rare occasions 
when we feel we need His help and 
ignore Him when we feel we handle 
everything well by ourselves. Really 
His help is with us all the time even 
when we think we are most self- 
sufficient. If we could let God in on 
all our plans, ask His help for every- 
thing, we could obviate this part of the 
difficulty. 

Perhaps the next most important 
reason why we seem to have so little 
of the great lot we want, is because 
God is like a good father. Any good 
father might say, “I'd do anything in 
the world for my son.” Yet even if his 
son asked him, he wouldn’t give him a 
shotgun to play with at the age of 
seven. So it is with God. Of all the 
things we ask for, He gives us only 
what is good for us. How could He be 
a good Father and do anything else? 

Perhaps if we took into considera- 
tion just those two reasons why 
God’s promise in this morning’s gospel 
seems not to have impressed us, we 
might gradually come to pray better 
and with more love and understanding. 
When we do, we will begin to receive 
gifts from God that up to now we have 
been missing. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 


What A Dollar Will 
Do For Catholics 


Nothing is more important in the 
Catholic home today than good, 
wholesome reading for the entire 
family. Reading should be entertain- 
ing, informative and, above all, edu- 
cational without a distortion of facts. 

The Catholic Digest, now in its 16th 
year, is read by millions every month 
and growing very rapidly. Every is- 
sue contains from 25 to 30 complete 
articles selected from magazines, 
newspapers and books from all over 
the world, and edited expressly for 
you. In handy, easy-to-read digest 
size, its 128 pages every issue sparkle 
with sketches, pictures and stories 
jam-packed with human experiences. 
Entertaining and rich in reading for 
every Catholic from 8 to 80. 

Now you can see and read it for 
yourself at a special introductory 
offer. The regular newsstand price is 
35c a copy, but as an inducement, we 
offer you, for a limited time, 6 months 
for only $1.00 (less than 17c a copy). 
Don’t miss this rare opportunity. Just 
pin a dollar bill to a piece of paper 
with your name and address and 
mail to Father Gales, The Catholic 
Digest, Dept. 124, 41 East 8th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. But act quickly! 








EXICO: A LAND OF 
VOLCANOES. 


By J. H. SCHLARMAN 


Bruce PusuisHinc Company, MILWAUKEE 
640 Pages, illustrated with pictures and mepe. 


HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO MEXICO? 


ARE YOU GOING 
TO MEXICO? 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT MEXICO? 


Here is a book, says Father Mar- 
tindale, that “surpasses all we 
could have hoped for. The book 
is a miracle of erudition, and yet 
as exciting as any ‘thriller’; 
and if at times the Bishop hits 
extremely hard, he never loses 
his temper.” C. C. Martindale, 
Duckett’s Register, London, Jan- 
uary, 1951. 


At your bookstore 
$5.00 
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Schools aa Colleges 











Florida 


BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 

N » Medical Technology, and Busi 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Cherles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
hi education of women conducted by the 


f Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 





Massachusetts 





THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Pries ad for ALL Dioceses and 


Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years ~ y= — eaminn whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood i i 
cove be supplemented. is wanting or 
aught by Jesuit Priest 

Fer catalog address THe REVEREND DEAN, 

The School of Saint Philip Neri 

126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Asoredited Boarding School for High School Boys 








Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


Massachusetts 





CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 


Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 


Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 


New Jersey 
Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Cre 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 

















Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers | A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








Pennsylvania 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Selence, Bachelor of 
Musie De . Teacher training courses. Swim- 
alta! Sakti ttt Vice ak on Rest 

ng, a an ew- on Re 
. National and Regional Accreditation. 
ISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 
_ - HEART OF MARY 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


in Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. 
Beautiful modern building located on 
140 acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. Approved 
by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 














MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa. 
A Catholic College for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
.B., B.8., B.8. in L.8., and Mus.B. degrees. Fully 
Accredited. Preparation for careers in Art, Clinical 
Psychology, Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance, Counsel- 
ing, Law, Librarianship (Ace’d of ALA), Medicine, 
Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, Social Service, 
Special Education, Teaching—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Special 
Courses in Liturgical Music for Organists and Choir- 
masters, Supervisor’s course in Musie = 
r inf io Regi : 


Washington, D.C. 


GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—15lst Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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THE CRITICS’ AWARD. With ap- 
propriate fanfare and fitting ceremony, 
The New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
bestows an annual citation on the dra- 
matic and musical productions which 
in the opinion of a plurality of the 
members are the best of their kind in 
the theatrical year. In the current sea- 
son the ribbon for best drama was 
awarded to Darkness at Noon. 

The tally was close, with the win- 
ning play receiving only ten votes out 
of a possible twenty-five. Eight mem- 
bers voted for Billy Budd, the runner- 
up, and seven votes were scattered. 
Since three-fifths of the ballots were 
cast for other plays, it is apparent that 
Sidney Kingsley’s drama won the ac- 
colade only because the opposition was 
divided. 

There have been years when the 
critics were closer to being unanimous 
and their choice was less commend- 
able. Darkness at Noon is moral drama 
that is timely and challenging. It is a 
departure from the prevalent theory 
that drama is an entertainment art and 
its function is to enable tired business 
men and their wives to forget the cares 
of the day in a world of illusion. There 
is illusion in Darkness at Noon, of 
course, but it is not the kind of illu- 
sion that offers a temporary escape 
from a troubled world. It throws the 
paramount problem of the modern 
world right into the tired business 
man’s lap. 

That problem, of course, is commu- 
nism, Adapted from Arthur Koestler’s 
novel of the same title, Darkness at 
Noon rips the cover of social benevo- 
lence from communism, exposing the 
moral corruption at its core. An old 
Bolshevik who has suffered and bled 
for the Marxist revolution, and can 
show scars to prove it, is accused of 
deviating from the party line. Familiar 
with the processes of Communist law, 
he knows that being accused is equiva- 
lent to being condemned, and makes 
only a feeble defense of his loyalty to 
the Marxist crusade. He is eventually 
liquidated, of course, but that is not 
the heart of the matter. 

Darkness at Noon is a disturbing 
play that rowels one’s emotions. The 
old Bolshevik accused of being a de- 
viationist enlists our sympathy, al- 
though we detest everything he stands 
for. For all his wrong-headedness, he 
holds on to some dignity as a man. He 
is, in a way, a personification of Karl 
Marx purged from the party by Stalin- 
ist expediency. 

Perhaps the play would appeal to a 


wider audience if the emphasis were 
social instead of moral. There is a 
scene, in which striking seamen on the 
French waterfront are conspicuous 
characters, that highlights Communist 
double-talk in labor problems. The 
seamen are callously betrayed when 
their strike no longer helps the Krem- 
lin foreign office. 

The old Bolshevik remembers the 
incident on the way to his execution. 
He also remembers how, for the good 
of the party, he betrayed the woman 
who loved him. Remembering those 
betrayals makes it easier to betray 
himself by confessing crimes against 
the party he has never dreamed of. 
After surrendering his soul to the 


party, his life is insignificant. He goes 
to his doom wondering if his crimes 
were worth their cost in blood, and his 
bewilderment makes exciting drama. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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LUMEN Catholic Pocket Books! 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK by 
a DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


THE LOOKING GLASS 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


50¢ 


“Reach for Catholic Pocket Books 
for the best in reading!"’ 


Ask your bookseller or write 
LUMEN BOOKS, Dept. A 


A Paluch Publication 
P.O. Box 3386 


Chicago 54, Ill. 
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FILMS 











KON-TIKI. The six greatly venture- 
some Scandinavian scientists who 
traversed four thousand miles of ocean 
from Peru to Polynesia on a primitive 
balsa raft took along a movie camera. 
The film is the record of that voyage, 
undertaken to prove that the Poly- 
nesian people, whose origins are ob- 
scure, could have drifted on similar 
rafts from the shores of South Amer- 
ica, 1,500 years ago. Cinematically the 
picture suffers somewhat because the 
men were not professional photogra- 
phers and because in moments of real 
crisis they were too concerned with 
the more pressing problem of survival 
to use their camera. Still it is an inter- 
esting and often exciting real-life ad- 
venture story. There is something 
about watching a forty-foot whale 
shark cavort ominously about the raft 
or seeing a graphic demonstration of 
the hazards of drifting at the mercy of 
the ocean currents which conveys a 
vicarious thrill not to be found be- 
tween the covers of a book. Even the 
scientists’ minor zoological findings 
have an unexpected fascination when 
presented on the screen. A modest, 
wryly humorous commentary spoken 
by Thor Heyerdahl, the leader of the 
expedition, is a great help in bridging 
the gaps in pictorial continuity. Fam- 
ily. (RKO) 


VALENTINO is the end product of 
producer Edward Small’s twelve-year 
struggle to make a movie about the 
idol of the silent screen. For the lead- 
ing role he has come up with a young 
man named Anthony Dexter who, pho- 
tographed from the right angles, cer- 
tainly looks strikingly like Valentino. 
Unfortunately, despite an all-out effort 
to ape his model’s mannerisms, he is 
quite unable to capture his personality. 
The rest of the picture has the same 
mechanical quality. By way of plot it 
has a queasy blend of fact and fiction 
which for implausible motivation and 
topsy-turvy moral values resembles 
nothing so much as the scenario of one 
of its leading character’s silent screen 
vehicles. Among other things the film 
attributes its hero’s death to a noble 
gesture made to preserve the reputa- 
tion of a married woman (Eleanor 
Parker) who, it says here, was the real 
love of his life. (Columbia) 


ONLY THE VALIANT dispatches a 
cavalry captain (Gregory Peck) and 
a small detachment of men on a suici- 
dal attempt to defend a mountain pass 
against an Apache war party until re- 
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How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 





through 


RESEARCH 


that saves lives 


In the past six years, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has de- 
voted $16,856,000 to the sup- 
port of Research, chief hope of 
millions of threatened cancer 
victims. Science has given us 
improved techniques in diag- 
nosis and treatment that have 
saved thousands of lives. Your 
contribution to the Society also 
supports Education and Serv- 
ice to the cancer patient. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 







Mail your contribution to 
“CANCER” in care of 
your local post 
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inforcements can be brought up. The 
men are hand-picked in an extraordi- 
nary sense of the word: they are all 
undependable soldiers and they each 
have a separate reason for hating their 
leader. Since the captain is an officer 
and a gentleman and an all-round 
lovely fellow who has been victimized 
by his own sense of honor and the 
long arm of coincidence, he qualifies 
under the circumstances as the most 
misunderstood hero this side of a soap 
opera. The picture wastes a lot of time 
on preliminaries and in introducing 
the most unlikely heroine (Barbara 
Payton) ever seen on a frontier mili- 
tary reservation. Also its papier maché 
studio reproduction of a desert moun- 
tain pass has the misfortune of looking 
too obviously like a papier maché stu- 
dio reproduction of a desert mountain 
pass. Once the story gets going, 
though, it is a grim and generally ex- 
citing account of a last stand and of 
men very much opposed to making it 
together. In the way of unexpected 
virtues it contributes a spectacular 
new twist to the nick-of-time arrival 
of the cavalry. Adult. (Warner) 
Mora WALSH 
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SOMEWHAT AFTER THE FASH- 
ion of Homer, who nodded in the 
long ago, numerous modern individ- 
uals nodded during the week... . 
Their nods took the form of social 
weaknesses, which were externalized 
by behavior patterns of varying de- 
signs... . Chips off the old block were 
active... . Caught embezzling postal 
funds in Colorado was a postmaster 
who is the son of a former post-office 
bandit. . . . Active also was a different 
type of chip. . . . Arraigned in Boston 
and charged with a fourteen-cent 
burglary was the seventeen-year-old 
son of the director of New England’s 
major anti-crime drive. . . . The week 
beheld diet-conscious kleptomaniacs 
stalking through urban centers. . . . In 
Spokane, Wash., a woman shop-lifted 
an eighteen-cent piece of cheese. Ar- 
rested, she posted a ten-dollar bond, 
then stole the police matron’s lunch 
and walked out unmolested. 


On view were many different classifi- 
cations of human weakness. . . . In 
the Far West, the instability of man 
was thrown into striking contrast with 
the stability of imposing scenery. . . . 
In Idaho, a youth fell 300 feet down 
a lovely mountain side, then dropped 
over a thirty-foot cliff, and injured his 


nose, . . . Even the minor forces of 
nature found man helpless before 
them. ... In Appleton, Wis., a citizen 
suffered an attack of sneezing. He 
sneezed so hard he fell out of bed, 
broke a toe. . . . In Barybrooke, Eng., 
a tavern keeper, after hiccoughing for 
two weeks, declared: “I am keeping 
out of the bar as much as possible— 
the customers might misunderstand 
my condition.” . . . The human ten- 
dency to overstep the bounds of mod- 
eration was seen in action. ... In 
Hartford, Conn., a woman laughed so 
violently while watching a movie that 
she strained a muscle, had to be 
rushed from the theatre to a hospital. 
. .. Rifts in domestic circles were re- 
ported. .. . In Detroit, a wife told the 
judge that besides paying all the bills 
her husband incurred before their 
marriage, she also financed his post- 
wedding vacations and rental fees on 
airplanes. In addition (her testimony 
disclosed) she bought him a bow and 


arrow for hunting purposes. In the 
face of this liberality, he deserted her 
fifteen months after their marriage, 
following her refusal to buy him a 
new bow and arrow... . In Miami, 
the proprietor of an eating establish- 
ment sued for divorce, charged that 
his wife forced him to eat in his own 
restaurant. 


The week is by no means unique in its 
display of human limitations. . . . All 
weeks exhibit similar phenomena, for 
the reason that man, despite all the 
illusions about human grandeur, is 
actually a weak and dependent being, 
physically and morally. . . . There is, 
however, a silver lining. . . . Though 
morally weak, considered in him- 
self, man can become morally strong 
through the grace of God, which is 
always available to persons of good 
will. . . . By achieving moral vigor, 
man can win heaven. 
Joun A. Toomey 








CRANWELL=— 


A Catholic Camp for boys 7-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 

Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate, Fea- 
turing riding, swimming, golf. Private 9-hole 
course, all, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and ton. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12, 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.3. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 























DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, al! 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
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—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


@ On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BOYS AGES 6 to 16 GIRLS 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 

















MARQUETTE 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
31st Season 
Four wks., $130; two wks., $70 











Resident Chaplain: and Registered 
Nurse at Each Camp — Physician in 
Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts— 
Mature Supervision. 

Transportation included in all Fees. 


(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 


JOHN E. CULLUM 


MR. & MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 . 
3 years, $5.00 


SE write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.i 


A monthly magazine publ shed 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 








Looking for a Publisher? 


Our basie policy is to encourage new au- 

thors. if you are looking for a publisher 

of your book, learn how we ean help you. 
Write today for Free Booklet CA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41 St., N.Y. 18 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





WANT TO BUY oil paintings made by 
William M. Harnett, Catholic artist who 
died in 1892. Send description and price 
to Robert Carlen, 323 South Sixteenth 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





tRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, you may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. M. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





THE BEST WAY to supplement pension plans, 
read “What you should know about invest- 
ing.” Box 111, Girard, Pa. 
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Lend-Lease was not aggression 
Eprror: Col. Conrad H. Lanza, in his 
article, “The Consequences of Korea” 
(Am. 4/14), equates the Lend-Lease 
policy of the United States in 1941 
with the present Russian aid to Chi- 
nese forces in Korea. That strikes me 
as a military-minded judgment devoid 
of any recognition of the moral issues 
involved in the struggle against naz- 
ism. The Communist invasion of 
Korea was stark aggression, and, as 
Colonel Lanza admits, it was prepared 
by Russia. Does he mean that the 
Lend-Lease policy was also aggres- 
sion? I call that harmful thinking; and 
it is nonsense to write that “in view 
of our 1941 declaration we are not in 
a good position to object to Russia’s 
action.” 

Colonel Lanza also lists the “cold 
wars” engaged in by the United 
States, although the connection be- 
tween them and the consequences of 
Korea escapes me. I doubt if the term 
“cold war,” as we understand all the 
significances of that phrase, can be 
applied to any event in the past his- 
tory of the United States. 

We engaged, he says, in a cold war 
with Spain in 1820. Is this a reference 
to Jackson’s raid on the Filoridas, 
which was not authorized by the U. S. 
Government and was considered un- 
justifiable by Monroe and his Cabinet 
with the exception of one member, 
and actually took place in 1818? If so, 
that is reading history backward in a 
superlative manner. 

(Rev.) Wn. L. Lucey, S.J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


College courses in history 

Eprror: I believe Thomas F. Murphy 
had a legitimate complaint when he 
said that his Alma Mater had failed 
to teach him enough history (“Feature 
X,” 4/14). This is the outstanding lack 
in the education of most college grad- 
uates today. I do not agree with Fr. 
Hartnett that the situation cannot be 
mended. 

Fr. Hartnett thinks Mr. Murphy is 
asking the impossible when he ex- 
pects a college to “teach all students 
the full panorama of world (or at 
least Western) history.” At least a fair 
idea can be given, if the curriculum of 
my Alma Mater, Duchesne College, 
Omaha, Nebr., were more generally 
followed. 

We were required to study twenty 
hours of the humanities during the 
first two years of college. We thus re- 
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ceived a good general view of the 
history, philosophy and arts of each 
phase of world civilization. This gave 
us a good basis for judgment in choos- 
ing the major and minor for our junior 
and senior years. 
(Mrs..) Ropert L, KELLEHER 

Washington, D. C. 


Epiror: Here at Loyola we give the 
freshmen a course in world history 
which is a survey of developments 
from prehistoric man to the present 
time. This is intended to touch briefly 
all the main trends—to provide some 
background, no matter what field the 
student may subsequently choose for 
his life work. 

We find it possible to cover the 
ground—not as fully as might be de- 
sired, yet adequately. The idea is that 
whenever, I: ter on, the student hears 
the names Hammurabi, Tiberius Grac- 
chus, Justinian, Adam Smith, Palladio, 
etc., he will have some idea of what 
they mean. 

Some results are interesting. One 
physics major became so intrigued 
that he changed to history and is now 
doing graduate work in it. Several 
others have switched from science to 
cultural fields. 

In other words Loyola does try to 
do what Fr, Hartnett suspects is near- 
ly impossible. It is,too soon to eval- 
uate the success or failure of the pro- 
gram. Up to the present it has seemed 
to go well. Wuiu1aM D. Hovyr Jr. 

Associate Professor 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Food for India 

Eprror: Congratulations on your Feb- 
ruary 10 comment, “Food for India,” 
which I received only today—April 3. 

As a convert to the Church, I al- 
ways feel proud whenever I meet with 
that Catholic sympathy which bursts 
the barriers of color or blood. While 
others in the United States are quib- 
bling over questions of expediency, 
or insisting that India must toe the 
line, AMERICA rises above all this and 
faces the facts objectively. 

Strike while the iron is hot. U. S. 
Catholics do not have to wait on their 
Government. They can organize com- 
mittees to send CARE packages to 
stave off famine in India. 

(Rev.) ALBERT MuTHuMALAI, S.]. 

Bishop’s House 

Pudur-Madura, South India 
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